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s I sit here on Merritt Hill in the Long Island woods, with a 

January blizzard drifting the snow around our place, the 
phrase “pity the poor sailor on a night like this’ keeps coming 
to my mind. One reason for this is that I just put down a fragile 
crumbling journal entitled “A Voyage to the South Atlantic, 
Sperm & Right Whaling, in the Barque J. A. Robb—commencing 
August 5th 1863, Ending April 8th 1866”—166 pages written in 
longhand on board ship by William H. Halsey of Southampton, 
great-uncle of my friend Irving Halsey of the same place. I can 
almost taste the salty spray. 

The other reason why I am particularly sea conscious is that 
I have been living with the Library of Congress LP Albums 
“American Sea Songs and Shanties” (along with those of the Cow- 
boys, the Mormons, and some on historical events) while writing 
a review of the five volumes for a forthcoming issue of the Journal 
of American Folklore. Reading Duncan Emrich’s notes and listen- 
ing to the old sailors sing as they did long ago in sailing days 
simply put you in a sea-going mood. If you want to hear the real 
McCoy don’t miss these recordings. 

While we’re on the folklore of travel, I want to blow the 
whistle—two longs and two shorts—for Ben Botkin’s and Alvin 
Harlow’s A Treasury of Railroad Folklore (Crown Publishers, 
New York). This is Ben’s sixth “Treasury.” The Botkin-Harlow 
crew has edited a wonderful collection of the stories, tall tales, 
traditions, ballads, and songs of the American Railroad Man. 
I found many old friends both in the text and in the footnotes— 


from Colonel Bob Henry to J. B. King. (I missed Bozo Texino 
whose signature on box cars I’m always watching for.) Take it 
from me, this isa double-header drag that’s balling the jack. I pre- 
dict it will soon rival the Official Railroad Guide—all along the 
line. 

Last First Day (Sunday) our family crunched through the 
snow to a tiny gray Meeting House just over the hill to join in 
quiet worship with some of our Quaker neighbors. In a plain and 
simple room with straight wooden benches, we huddled around 
a wood-burning stove (made in Troy) with our boots and parkas 
on, seeking the inspiration that comes from the “inner light.’”” Out 
in the graveyard may be found the headstones of the earliest 
settlers who bought the land from the Massapequa Indians and 
who built their first meeting house in the wilderness in 1741. 
There, just 35 miles from the Empire State Building, we felt 
ourselves strongly linked with the pioneer past and inspired by 
the stout faith that led these first comers. 

The ways of the Quakers, and the Shakers—and the hay rakers, 
the big timber snakers, the bakers, and candlestick makers—who 
came and saw and conquered and passed on to us the heritage 
that is America are what we seek to know and understand. At 
least that’s what I think should be our Society’s objective. And 
as we catch this essence of our ancestors, may we seek to keep 
bright that inner light which led them through the land. 

F. M. W. 








(Part of the Editor's Report of September, 1953, revised and now 
printed by request, at the opening of our tenth year.) 


ea NYFS was founded at the annual convention of the NYHA 
in the autumn of 1944—appropriately at the capital city of 
Albany. The sponsor was the State Historical Association under 
the Presidency of the late Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, who had pre- 
viously encouraged folklore by having it represented by singers, 
dancers, and speakers at conventions. The Quarterly was started in 
1945 and consequently is now in the tenth year of publication. The 
late President Edmund Ezra Day of Cornell assigned one thousand 
dollars a year for the first five years; since that time, the Farmers’ 
Museum has been the generous and welcome sponsor, with the 
same annual gift, and the place of publication has been Coopers- 
town instead of Ithaca. The Cornell University Press, under the 
direction of Mr. Victor Reynolds, was for five years our pub- 
lisher, giving immense assistance in design (by Mr. John 
Warner), in reading proofs, and in many other ways. Our Printer 
is now the Freeman’s Journal Company (Mr. F. C. Carpenter's 
admirable organization); the typographical marking and much of 
the proof-reading are done by my Secretary, now Mrs. Winston 
Hannesson. For the first five years the very able Editor was Dr. 
Louis C. Jones, whom I succeeded when his other duties made it 
necessary for him to retire from the direction of a publication 
whose policies he had set and whose success he had assured. 


If I understand the first Editor’s purpose, he wished to 
acknowledge the fact that folklore is still in the age of collecting, 
not of so-called “scholarly” study. As a matter of fact, the articles 
have always been scholarly in the best sense: they have always 
indicated sources clearly and have nearly always represented collec- 
tion from traditional sources done by people who really knew 
their region, subjects, and people. Few articles of the past four 
years have not been rewritten, sometimes more than once, to meet 
the questions of the present Editor. To be sure, a principal aim 
was to make all the pieces interesting to those who were not 
specialists in the so-called “science” of folklore. Also, like the 
Texas Folklore Society, we “preferred good writing.” We never 
have forgotten that the Quarterly’s readers include professional 
writers (note our list of Honorary Vice Presidents) as well as 
students and teachers and “folks in general.” 

One problem that arose was whether we should have entire 
issues devoted to some special section of the State or to some 
special topic. Once Dr. Jones turned over to an Assistant Editor 
an issue devoted to New York City. Once I have had an issue 
entirely about Farm Lore—the one written by Miss Edith Cutting 
and now published in book form by the Farmers’ Museum with 
the title of Whistling Girls and Jumping Sheep. In the issue for 
September, 1953, we used articles from New York City, Long 
Island, and Westchester; so this might be called a regional num- 
ber. In general, I am in favor of greater variety. As for New York 
City, it is very difficult to get any lore from Dutch days which 
meets our standards of authenticity; most of the people in the 
Big City were not born there. If they have folklore, it is usually 
imported by recent immigrants or their children. 

Certainly in the past nine years we have not neglected immi- 
grant lore in favor of the Yorker Yankees. Through the Winter 
Issue of 1953 here is a tabulation of articles containing such lore: 








Irish, 10; Polish, 6; Italian and Dutch, 5 each; Jewish, 4; German 
and Chinese, 3 each; Greek, Swedish and French-Canadian, 2 
each; and one each from Newfoundland, Hungary, the Ukraine, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, Wales, the Slovak lands, Syria, 
Scotland, and the Pennsylvania French. (When I say Scotland, for 
instance, I refer of course to ultimate origin; we use lore now 
current in New York State.) To make the “ethnic picture” com- 
plete I should add that 5 articles are concerned with Negro lore 
and 18 with the lore of our State’s Red Indians, mostly Iroquois. 
One article was devoted to the lore which two young men found 
on a two-year trip through Latin-America. Most of this lore of 
so-called ethnic groups, except the Indian and Latin-American, 
was collected in cities. 

From the figures just given it is evident that the Quarterly 
reflects well the cosmopolitan population of New York State, and 
also that we have not neglected the cities, including the Big One. 
In the December Issue, 1953, you will find a piece about the 
Dutch lore of Manhattan written by a deKay whose first American 
ancestor, in the seventeenth century, was the first Fiscal (Treas- 
urer) of New Netherlands. You will find an article about a Jewish 
holiday written by Mrs. Ruth Rubin, who contributed so charm- 
ingly to our Seminars this past summer; also an article about 
holiday customs of the American Poles and another about Swedish 
customs. 

In spite of our comprehensive aims, we have failed to cover 
well all the 62 counties and perhaps certain regions. For example, 
nobody has offered a good article about the lore of Staten Island 
or about Orleans County. Some of the northern counties are 
apparently neglected, but they are covered by the little magazine 
called North Country Life. Counties of the Southern Tier, 
although they are receiving attention in an attractive new publi- 
cation called Courier Magazine, should give us more folklore. 





The Long Island Forum has admirable articles, but we want more 
lore from there: we had four pieces on the Island in the Autumn 
issue, 1953. 

Who writes articles for our publication? Well, half of them 
perhaps are by former students of folklore in various colleges, 
especially Albany State and Cornell; our Summer issue of 1953 
had no less than four from the Cortland State College. But some 
of the best items come from people who never attended any 
college. 

As I see the present problems, what we need is more subscrib- 
ers so that we can afford longer issues, more tunes, and an annual 
index. (There has been no index printed since 1946, though 
Miss Helen Fraser generously prepared one gratis to cover the 
years up to 1951, and Mrs. Emily Morrison made one for 1952.) 
Probably most of you feel no need for an index, but libraries and 
advanced scholars require these aids for research. 

When the Quarterly made its modest start, we thought that 
three hundred copies would suffice for an issue, but our member- 
ship zoomed past a thousand and then took a little drop. Mean- 
while the costs of production keep rising. We charge two dollars 
a year less than our numerical rival, the Journal of American 
Folklore, which has about one thousand subscribers, including 
libraries. I believe that every high school in the State should be a 
subscriber, and every public library, not to mention the colleges 
and universities. Can you do something about this? When we 
were getting started and Cornell was backing us with money, 
I myself was able to get hundreds of subscribers by writing to 
former students. This I can no longer do. Is there a Republican 
depression? 

Before this Report ends, thanks should be given to our Treas- 
urer, Bob Crooks, and to the two men, Ben Botkin and Bill 
Tyrrell, who conduct the valuable department known as UP- 








STATE, DOWNSTATE. If you hear of material which should 
or could be used in their department, please send it along to me 
to forward in case you do not know their addresses. If you have 
a suggestion for a new department, I should like to have it. Beside 
those already mentioned, we now have departments for Folklore 
in the Schools and Colleges, Epitaphs, Proverbs, G.I. Lore, County 
Lore, and “Neighbors.” This last department naturally pays most 
attention to articles from contiguous states such as Pennsylvania, 
but we have gone as far afield as Ohio and Kentucky. We hope 
to print at least one tune in each issue, in a department to be 
called “Songs.” Frank Warner alone could fill that department 
for years. Of course we are still hoping to sponsor a New York 
State Songbook such as I proposed as long ago as 1940. Once by 
dint of somewhat lavish entertainment at the Cornell Club in 
New York City, I thought that I had an editor-in-chief for such 
a songster, but within a week he wrote to resign. 

Now we expect three hundred new subscriptions from Down- 
state. We should never have less than one thousand members; 
fifteen hundred is not an exorbitant hope; once, when I was Presi- 
dent and not Editor, I asked for twenty-five hundred. a 


FOLKLORE FIGURES OF 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By W. STEPHEN THOMAS 


R. CHARLES PEIFFER, now living in Irondequoit, 

who has made a hobby of collecting information on 

Rochester’s folk characters, has mentioned in a con- 
versation with the author that he remembers a time when there 
were as many as two dozen legless men going about their business 
or just begging. In those days eccentrics and even demented 
persons who were harmless were more tolerated than they are 
today. They were accepted for what they were and were supported 
more by the contributions of individuals than by federal, state 
and organized charity. 

Before considering a list of outstanding colorful characters 
of Rochester which may be classified in several groups or cate- 
gories such as athletes, Civil War veterans, queer characters and 
others, it is worthwhile to give brief sketches of three figures 
about whom the author has compiled some material not pre- 
viously printed. 

I would like to pick out three or four personages of my 
selected period, the 1800’s to 1900's, and tell some stories about 
them. 

First comes BLIND TOM—Thomas Jefferson Anderson—a 
remarkable character. As he died in 1913, not too many Roches- 
terians of the present day remember him personally, though 
thousands have heard about him. Although his story has been 
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told by Arch Merrill and others very ably, it needs re-telling, in 
view of some facts concerning various stages of his career which 
have recently come to light. In a little book on his life, printed 
in 1906 and sold by Tom in his later years, he said: “I was born 
in the city of Rochester in Court Street on March 8, 1848 with 
sightless eyes. Physicians diagnosed my case in infancy, pronounc- 
ing it a remarkable circumstance, resulting directly from heredi- 
tary influence. My father was a drinking man and before my 
birth was in the habit of beating my mother unmercifully while 
under the influence of liquor. Strange to say, this impaired the 
nerve force governing my eyes and ruined the perceptive power 
of both pupils. It may seem strange to you that aware of this fact, 
I should awaken each day with gladness in my heart, not feeling 
cast down. But I can tell you friends, that each passing day, I live 
with the thought that when I close these poor useless eyes for the 
last time, I am going to look on the face and form of my maker.” 

According to most accounts, he spent a number of the early 
years of his life at the New York Institution for the Blind in New 
York City, but returned from that place to Rochester in 1864. 
He had some practice in music and in 1867, according to a Demo- 
crat and Chronicle article of January 30, 1881, brought to my 
attention by Blake McKelvey, City Historian, he went on the 
road seeking jobs as an organist. He came back in 1868 and turned 
beggar, but meanwhile various musicians gave him lessons. He 
spent five years in Syracuse, then returned to Rochester in 1881 
when he started to earn his living selling newspapers, being one 
of the first vendors in Rochester of the “Saturday Globe.” He was 
married in 1885 and in 1894 began carrying sandwich boards. 
A few years after that, these boards blossomed out with religious 
texts. It was at that time that my kindly informant, Mr. Charles 
Peiffer, remembers him. Mr. Peiffer has written: “For years he 
had paced the business streets, his round, benignant face unchang- 
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ed whether the boards announced the sale of clothing or reeked 
with scriptural warnings to urge regard for immortal souls. He 
had a shocking way of preferring texts that were couched in the 
first person, so that one had a scare before the end of the sentence 
was reached. But the expansively smiling face saw no frightened 
looks; the shambling feet, on summer days encased in slippers, 
shuffled on; and always at the crosswalks some ready arm slipped 
into Tom’s to lead him through a maze of vehicles. He was the 
gentlest Jeremiah a city could possess, his very blindness took 
away all sting of personal allusion from the warnings which he 
thrust upon you. How could he know that you were not his 
neighbor?” 

Rattlesnake “Pete,” PETER GRUBER, according to Arch 
Merrill, was Rochester’s most colorful character. He is noted for 
his amazing saloon-museum, situated at 8-10 Mill Street, which 
was dismantled after he died in 1932. He was born in Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, in 1856, son of a saloon keeper, but for a number 
of years found employment in his young manhood as an iron- 
worker. His hobby of snakes was an obsession with him, and he 
became expert in handling them and in curing snake bite. He 
also was believed to have cured a good many other human afflic- 
tions including goitre, deafness, croup, and rheumatism. 

This he effected chiefly with his fabulous snake oil, several 
bottles of which now are at the Rochester Museum. His daughter, 
Inez, Mrs. E. H. Ryan, has told many interesting things about 
her parent. He was a wonderful father, and much more interested 
in herpetology than keeping a bar, which, incidentally, was done 
by employees. In the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle for Octo- 
ber 4, 1894, an article reads: “Rattlesnake Pete received a letter 
from Monsieur Pasteur, famed French bacteriologist, asking to 
send him some rattlesnakes to make an antitoxin. Pete discovered 
that no Atlantic shipping concern will ship snakes without a 
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‘chaperone’ so he may go to France along with the snakes. But 
Pete says he won't let Pasteur experiment on him.” 

Strange to say, witchcraft of the Pennsylvania-German type 
was once practiced in Rochester, one story of which is worth tell- 
ing. It concerns “Matches” Louis, LOUIS CASTON. He once 
peddled matches downtown and, later, opened a fortune-telling 
office in the Powers Block. He lived in a shack along the Erie 
Canal near Broadway and had a body guard. Mr. Peiffer told 
the author of a fascinating “hex” tale concerning ‘Matches’ 
Louie, and I would like to repeat it in his words: “When I was 
6 or 7 (that was 1882 or 1883), there was a family who lived near 
us on Maria Street with two brothers who had a team of horses 
they would hire out. Each brother owned one. One by one they 
lost these horses through sickness. They bought a replacement for 
each one and then it would die. Someone said it was a case of 
witchcraft. ‘Go see Matches Louie,’ they advised. He told them 
it was a case of hexing. He said ‘You take and make some crosses 
with black tape and put them in each window of your barn.’ I, as 
a kid, helped them tape them on every window and helped cover 
them with cloth so the witch wouldn’t see them. “You keep 
watch,’ he advised. ‘If you see any piece of clothing nearby, you 
club it, because then, you'll be clubbing the hex.’ 

“One day somebody tossed a high-booted shoe into the yard. 
So with some other boys and the father of the horse owners, I 
clubbed that shoe and cut it with an axe. We did a good job. 
Matches Louie said, ‘You watch—sometime soon, you'll see some- 
one in the neighborhood with an injury.’ Sure enough, a few 
weeks later, an old lady down the street came out with a crutch 
and a cane. Actually, she had fallen down her cellar. She came 
hobbling up the street, and they called her the hex. She came to 
no harm, but they watched her and considered her the witch who 
was responsible for the death of the horses.” 
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As the field of singular characters of the folk type in the 
Rochester period from approximately 1880 to 1930 is so rich, it 
seems practical to treat now of a number of individuals, gathering 
them into appropriate classes or groups. 

ATHLETES: The first of these are the athletes. There were 
dozens of them in the eighties and nineties—pugilists, ball players, 
bowlers, bicycle riders and others. Only a few of the more prom- 
inent ones who can really rate as town characters will be con- 
sidered. 

JIM RAWNSLEY, notable for his erect figure, never wore a 
coat or hat even in the coldest weather. He was a fanatic on food 
and included no meat in his diet. Famous as a trainer of bicycle 
riders, he observed his own birthday by five-mile hikes. He lived 
to be 76 years old and died in 1936. 

BILLY MADDEN, who had been the manager of John L. 
Sullivan, operated a saloon for a few years at Main and Chamber- 
lain Streets which had a bar improvised of planks of wood on 
carpenter's horses. He attracted customers because of his fame 
around the country. 

JOHNNY or “LITTLE” BAKER gave fencing lessons, but 
was noted for his small crouching figure on the bicycle on which 
he would take 1200-mile long vacations, even when he was in his 
eighties. He died only a few months ago. 

CIVIL WAR VETERANS: There were lots of Civil War 
veterans around on the streets, and in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties 
some of them wore their uniforms regularly. One peculiar fellow, 
SERGEANT O’TOOLE, used to come to town regularly twice a 
week from the veterans’ home at Bath and parade the streets, 
carrying a wooden gun. He was a familiar figure around the Four 
Corners. He wore a Confederate soldier’s grey overcoat and stood 
straight as a stick, according to Mr. Peiffer. As a joke someone 
started pinning badges on him and he finally had both the entire 
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back and front of his coat covered with dozens of fraternal, 
athletic, and military badges. 

DEMENTED OR SLIGHTLY QUEER CHARACTERS: 
There were a lot of them. As mentioned before, in the period 
under consideration, these people were accepted and were not 
banished to institutions unless they were really violent. WILLIE 
SNOW was one of them. He was celebrated in the minds of many 
for his swift, swinging gait, head bent ’way over. As he’d come 
down the street, he had a habit of calling everybody he met by 
the names of famous Americans. “Hello Roosevelt—Hello Bryan,”’ 
he would say, as Amy Croughton described it, “flinging the saluta- 
tion out of the side of his mouth.” He was born a foundling, and 
tradition has it he was found as a babe in a snow-bank, hence the 
name Willie Snow. He always had a bag on his back in the early 
days and was an inmate of the Almshouse, but went abroad daily. 

There seem to be hundreds of people who remember 
TOMMY SWAYLES. He was a most familiar figure. He had a 
cleft palate and never seemed to work. Al Sigl tells me that his 
choice remark was: “Well, I don’t know why the women all fall 
for me. I don’t have much good clothes; I don’t have any money 
to spend on them. It must be my personality.” He frequented 
Cook’s Opera House. He would approach the cashier with “Hey, 
John, have the two seats been sold? Well, don’t sell them.” And 
with that he’d go in and sit down, not paying a cent. 

One of Tommy’s favorite tricks was to stand at the corner of 
Water and Main Street, and pretend he was the great pitcher 
Christy Mathewson, winding up to pitch. On amateur night, he’d 
appear on the vaudeville stage. 

CY DAVIS, the hermit, is another folk figure of note. In the 
1870’s he owned a fine farm at Rush and was considered one of 
the most prosperous farmers in Monroe County, but he lost all 
his money and took up his abode in Rochester. He made his 
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quarters in queer places, going from bad to worse until at length 
he lived in a packing box in the bed of the river, near the aque- 
duct. Later he lived in the rear of the Hess factory on Exchange 
Street. He died in the Almshouse in April, 1901. 

OTHELLO HAMLET ETHERIDGE longed to be an actor 
but never got that far, ending his career painting signs in the old 
Reynolds Arcade. His one stage appearance was said to have ended 
so badly he never tried it again, but he always wore a black velvet 
cutaway coat of circular cut with a white top-hat, banded in black. 
SAWDUST GEORGE disappeared by the 1900's, but was well 
known to most Rochesterians. He had been a French circus 
clown. He appeared early in the morning at saloons and butcher 
shops with a ribless umbrella under one arm and a burlap bag 
under the other. Occasionally, he would drown his memories in 
drink and go yelling down the street. At those times, he had the 
habit of throwing his arm around a telegraph pole and running 
around it, screaming shrilly in French. These escapades generally 
resulted in a short jail sentence. 

NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS: There is a whole body of 
folklore on this group, which includes criminals and other anti- 
social people. In the ‘eighties and ‘nineties a great many of these 
figures congregated and, in fact, lived in the awful section of the 
city known as ‘Murderers’ Row,” located on Exchange Street—cur- 
iously enough, very close to the central police station. Some of the 
denizens of this area had the most astounding names. There was 
“Ginger” Bill, who served several terms in Auburn Prison, “‘Nine- 
faced” Annie, “Til Dean,” “Big Liz,” and the incredible woman, 
“The Great Eastern.” Her real name was Marie Finn, though it 
was sometimes given as Maria Smith on the police records. 
Locally, she was only known as “The Great Eastern,” as she 
appeared on the scene when that steamship was famous. She was 
believed to have weighed about 380 or 400 Ibs. She was often in 
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trouble with the police. Mr. Peiffer remembers her as she was 
when he was 10 years old. That was in 1886 and the scene was 
the Genesee Amusement Company. “My father said, ‘Look ’it, 
Charlie, see that big woman coming? That’s the Great Eastern, 
I once saw her chase some boys who were chasing her with a red 
hot poker.’”” Mr. Lyle Holden, former President of the Rochester 
Folk Lore Society, has written an excellent but as yet unpublished 
account of her and one of her brushes with the law. He says, 
“Once when Officer Peter Hess had placed her under arrest, she 
fell on the old Exchange Street Bridge and cracked two of the 
two-inch planks in its flooring so badly they had to be replaced. 
With a large amount of help and great difficulty, the ‘Queen of 
the Row’ was placed in a cell. Then, it was discovered that she 
had received a severe wrist sprain from her fall or during the 
scuffle that followed it. Dr. Pierce was called to reduce the sprain, 
but the ‘Great Eastern’ was in her cups and didn’t appreciate 
what was being done to help her—she was like an enormous 
bob-cat that had been wounded. When the diminutive Dr. Pierce 
entered her cell, she looked at him for a moment with great dis- 
dain. Reaching out her sound arm, without more ado, she calmly 
picked the doctor up by the collar, as easily as she would pick up 
a light pillow. Deliberately, she banged him against the side of 
the cell; then, she unhurriedly ambled out the open door.” 

RELIGIOUS FANATICS: Blind Tom, of course, can be 
placed in this group, but we have already described him. Another 
was MUTTER GODDES, a very strange woman. She lived on 
the North end of Clinton Street and was German. She was con- 
stantly accosting passersby to purchase seats in Heaven. My 
informant believes that she was never successful in selling any as 
far as he knows. 

The list of VENDORS is endless. ‘There were countless types. 
“PINKY” SCHNEIDER and his wife sold willow baskets which 
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they wove, and carried great stacks of them on their backs. They 
lived in Dutch Town, the old German section. The children took 
delight in yelling at him “Pinky, Pinky Schneider, Sup, sup 
cider,’ but never seemed to get a reaction. There was TEDDY 
GRIMES, the amazing socks vendor on Front Street, who wore 
a swallowtail coat, grey trousers, and a battered derby hat. He 
always carried an armful of “100 percent wools, socks, also stock- 
ings and suspenders.” No one knew where he came from or where 
he got his wares, so he was a sort of mysterious figure. There was 
“FISH BOB,” a fish peddler of English lineage who claimed to 
have been born in Africa of missionary parents. 

“GEORGE, THE NEWSBOY,” was a man in his fifties in the 
1900’s. A little teched, he was familiar to everyone on Front 
Street for his newspaper vending. He was constantly teased by 
cruel kids. “ICE CREAM JOE” was another character. Mr. 
Peiffer remembers vividly a certain seller of matches, who remains 
nameless, but not his remark to his customers. His form of thanks 
after a purchase was, “May every hair of your head turn to a 
tallow candle to light your way to glory when you die.” 

WITS: Many people even today remember round-faced 
“JOHNNY” HEISEL. He died on March 3, 1926, at the age of 70. 
He acted as a delivery boy for Feioch’s Liquor Store. He had a 
drawling voice and shuffling feet. It was Johnny, his friend said, 
who invented the rabbit story which became a vaudeville gag for 
years. One day Johnny was sent to deliver a live rabbit. He had 
him in a basket with a spring top. As Johnny left the car at the 
street where the rabbit was to be delivered, that creature suddenly 
pushed up the top of the basket, leaped to the sidewalk and raced 
away. Johnny, his hand on his fat hips, contemplating the speedy 
movement of the little animal, remarked: “Go on, you darn fool. 
You don’t know the address anyway.” o 








FOLKWAYS OF OLD BROOME CoO.:: 
THE CROCKER MANUSCRIPT 


INTRODUCED BY EDITH E. CUTTING 


NE day last spring, while browsing in Your Home 

Library in Johnson City, I came upon a typescript (90 

pages) entitled “Reminiscences of Finch Hollow, by 
Arthur E. Crocker.” The Crocker name I recognized as belong- 
ing to one of the earliest families who settled in this area; the 
foreword by Rena Crocker Leezer convinced me that I had 
stumbled onto something rare: 


My father, Arthur E. Crocker, wrote these rambling reminiscences 
in the early 1900s, after his retirement from active business life. He 
was born in Finch Hollow in 1840, and he knew the people and his- 
tory of the Susquehanna Valley as did few of his contemporaries. He 
loved to talk about those early days, and he watched the inception 
and growth of Lestershire, as it was when he knew it [now Johnson 
City] with keen interest. 


The reminiscences begin with brief historical background of 
the part his ancestors played in this locality: 


In the year 1784 my great-grandfather, Ezekiel Crocker, then 
living in the town of Richmond, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, be- 
came associated with eight other gentlemen and capitalists of New 
England in what was and still is known as The Boston Purchase Com- 
pany. This company acquired, by purchase from the Indians and con- 
cessions from the government, large tracts of land in central New 
York... 
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About the year 1790 these lands were apportioned to the several 
shareholders according to their several shares and considering the rel- 
ative value of the lands. When all these lands had been apportioned, 
the Boston Purchase Company was dissolved, title to the land passing 
to the shareholders as apportioned. 

Ezekiel Crocker thus became the owner of many thousand acres 
of the finest timber land in the world. All of it was a virgin forest 
and much of it was covered with cork pine... 

In this year (1794) Ezekiel Crocker gave up his home in Massa- 
chusetts and came with his family . . . , built a large log house and 
commenced keeping tavern and clearing up land. He also built a saw- 
mill and a few years later he built a large brick house which for 
years was used as a tavern and is still standing. 


Ezekiel Crocker’s lands were eventually divided among his 
children and grandchildren, one of the latter being Arthur 
Crocker’s father. With this much family background, Mr. Crocker 
comes to his own memories: 


.. I also recollect the keen enjoyment I used to take in a ride to 
the Island on a hay-rack with my father, and the ride back again 
through an arm of the river on a load of fragrant hay, and as we came 
up through the winding road through the willows the horses stopping 
to rest when they had reached the top of the steep bank, my father 
calling my attention to the streak of nearly obliterated mussel shells 
still to be seen in the newly plowed gravel knoll. He said, and I am 
satisfied it is true, that these shells were thrown there by the Indians 
years and years before. The Susquehanna mussel is a fresh-water clam, 
found in great numbers on the rifts. 

I also well remember the excitement preceding election in the 
fall of 1844, when my father, a Democrat, was leader of the band—a 
procession of two hundred wagons drawn by oxen, headed by the drum 
corps, having halted under the hickory trees lining our road. My 
father had rolled out a barrel of cider for the refreshing of the crowd. 
I, a fat-legged, barefooted boy, trousers rolled above my knees, with 
a partly frayed chip hat in my hand, was told by somebody he would 
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give me a sixpence if I would “hurrah” for Clay. I refused, and when 
somebody else asked if I would hurrah for Polk, I immediately 
climbed to the high gate post across the road and gave three lusty 
cheers for Polk and Dallas. My last friend snatched my hat from my 
hand, passed it around among the crowd and returned it to me nearly 
half full of old copper cents... 

The first day I went to school is a day I shall always remember. 
Mart Stone, a particular friend of my parents, was teacher. He had 
asked my mother to let me come to school and had always been so 
affable and tried so hard to place me at my ease that I promised to 
come. I was afraid of the rough, noisy boys I had seen and heard 
before school called and at recess, but everything was so quiet after 
nine o'clock I lost my fears, and mother having fixed me up I walked 
into the entry and gently rapped on the schoolroom door. Not getting 
any reply I grew more bold, opened the door and walked in. . . . The 
schoolhouse was one of the best of its day, clean for a schoolhouse, 
built after the regulation pattern, one continuous sloping desk around 
three sides of the room in front of which was a continuous pine board 
seat. On this seat, in various positions, were the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood . . . Some of the older girls were sitting up primly in 
front of their books. Dan Richards was doing a sum on his slate. 
Susan Cartwright was scowling at the pranks of John Chambers, who 
was trying to pinch John Bloomer. Kit Chambers was turned half 
around in her seat spelling out the words of her lesson in an audible 
whisper. Several of the smaller boys were trying to pull slivers off the 
low bench on which they were sitting. 

The teacher was making a pen for Helen Crocker (all quill pens 
in those days) . I was two and a half years old and so frightened that 
I did not move, but stood leaning against the closed door while some 
of the younger boys who knew me were making faces at me. After a 
time Mart Stone discovered me and came over toward me, smiling, 
with his hand extended, to welcome me to the school. He hoped I was 
well. I had lost my tongue but managed to say as I rolled up my coat 
sleeves, “Mr. Stone, I’ve got a clean shirt on.” 


Mr. Crocker tells of the struggle his father had a little later to 
convince the community that a new school building was needed. 
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My father finally won the fight. The school house was built, and 
after the first pang of paying for it was forgotten, it became immensely 
popular. It was the club-house of the neighborhood, and almost every 
public function was held there—day-school, Sunday-school, religious 
meetings of all kinds, writing school, debating society, picnics, funerals, 
lectures, and traveling shows were held in it; phrenological lectures, 
“poppit” shows, magic lantern entertainments—in fact it was used for 
almost every purpose except weddings and apple-cuts .. . 

In revery I also recall the old log house in which I was born, the 
fine garden south of it, the patch of tansy by the spring, the old- 
fashioned flowers—hollyhocks, marigolds, johnny-jump-ups (pansies), 
lilies, the fragrant bunches of lilacs, which stood as sentinels on either 
side of the path to the front door, the wild cucumuber vine which 
hung in delightful festoons from the decaying porch, the sprays of 
“live-forever” which still clung to the foundation logs, the hop vine 
which refused to die but perennially spread itself over the stone pile 
down by the corner of the garden. 


In Mr. Crocker’s memory there were, of course, stories of local 
people, told in the years gone by. 


It had been the custom of old Schemmy as indeed of most of the 
other residents of Finch Hollow to go to. the “Pint” [Chenango Point, 
later Binghamton] every Saturday, rain or shine. Saturday morning 
bright and early Schemmy would spread a bed of straw over the bed 
of his lumber wagon, load in a few bags of grain, place a short piece of 
board across the box or body of the wagon on which a hemlock-tanned 
sheepskin would be placed. Then he would yoke up the oxen and 
proceed at a brisk walk to “the Pint.” The grist would be taken to the 
Rock Bottom mills and ground in a couple of hours. In the meantime 
Schemmy had visited the post office, the Weekly Democrat printing 
office, and Joe Manning’s oyster saloon for lunch. He had had a two 
gallon jug filled with “Oh, be joyful” at Rexford’s drug store, the 
oxen had eaten the small bundle of hay brought from home and his 
skin had been filled with several large portions of the aforesaid “Oh, 
be joyful.” As night approached the oxen were again hitched to his 
wagon. Schemmy would take another drink from the jug, rest his head 
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on a bag of flour, cover a part of his anatomy with sheepskin, start the 
cattle over Chenango River bridge towards home, and go to sleep . . . 

One dark Saturday night in November the usual course had pro- 
ceeded without incident until the rig had reached a point at the steep- 
,est part of the dugway above Uncle Roe’s place. A team was met and 
Schemmy’s cattle turned out “to the right, as the law directs,” but 
they had not taken into account that at this point several 
large rocks had been promiscuously tumbled over the bank and were 
an obstruction to smooth travel. The jolting over these rocks had in 
some way detached the chain which fastened the oxyoke to the wagon. 
The wagon tongue dropped down and the wagon did not move but 
the oxen went on home .. . About daylight next morning the old man, 
nearly dead with the cold, slowly awoke, slowly raised his head and 
looked around, bewildered. He pinched his leg to make sure he was 
alive, and wondered who he was and where he was. In the dim light 
he could not recognize his surroundings. ‘““Who am I, and where am I? 
Am I Schemmy, or am I not Schemmy? If I am Schemmy I have lost 
my oxen. If I am not Schemmy I have found a wagon.” 


Speaking more seriously, Mr. Crocker describes the sawmil! 
which his father built about 1852: 


Power for this mill was obtained from the creek, the water from 
which was diverted to a long race constructed along the steep west 
bank, and from this race to an overshot wheel at the side of the mill 
by a plank flume supported by several bents of upright timbers. The 
mill itself was built on a network of heavy timbers framed together 
and braced in every direction to give strength and steadiness. Con- 
necting with the sawmill was a substantial log way 75 feet long which 
led to the log yard containing half or three-fourths of an acre, a circu- 
lar piece of level ground surrounded by a steep bluff perhaps forty 
feet high. During the winter logs would be hauled on sleighs to the 
top of this bluff, and rolled promiscuously down it. By spring perhaps 
two thousand logs would be collected in this mill yard and along the 
bluff. Active operations in the mill would begin as soon as the snow 
and ice would melt and afford sufficient water to turn the wheel... 
The mill was run night and day so long as there was water and the 
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stock of logs held out, generally about three months in the year. The 
mill had few of the conveniences of the modern sawmill. All work 
was done by hand and by main strength. Slabs were of no use and must 
be carried out to a pile below the mills and the boards, planks or 
framing timber must be carried to a platform east of the mill . . . The 
work was a man’s work, and really too heavy for a growing boy. 
Father came along one day when I was sawing some rough logs, and 
noting that I was constantly busy and lifting beyond my strength, 
insisted that I should leave the heavy slabs for Bob to remove . . . The 
next noon when Bob came in to relieve me, he noted with much 
indignation a pile of a dozen overgrown slabs which I had left for him 
to take away .. . In his anger he grabbed a short piece of siding and 
with an oily coal from our kettle wrote on it, “Don’t saw no slab 
but what you can’t carry.” Calling my attention to this, he nailed it to 
the plumb post, that it might be in my full view whenever setting 
alog... 

One summer stories that wildcats and panthers were abroad 
induced brother Andrew to set traps for them in their supposed lurk- 
ing place, this ten or twelve acres of undergrowth above the mill. 
Andrew’s method was to tie a strong cord to the top of a stiff sapling, 
then by his own weight, assisted by a boy on the ground pulling on 
this cord, the top of the sapling would be bent over to the ground. 
This would be fastened to a dead-fall and all the limbs trimmed off 
the sapling. The theory was for a wildcat to walk onto this dead-fall 
when presto! ! he would be yanked into the atmosphere, this strong 
cord tight around his leg. His cries then would attract the hunters, 
when he could be easily shot and cut down. Several of these spring 
traps were set, but I don’t remember that Andrew ever caught a wild- 
cat. He did, however succeed in snaring brother Silas by the off hind 
leg. The trap hauled him off the ground, but he caught hold of a bush 
with one hand and hollered for dear life. I happened to be in the mill 
yard, and suspecting the trouble, ran with an ax to Silas’ assistance... 
The trap was pulling Silas into the air by his right leg and he was 
holding to the earth by his left hand. The unengaged arm and leg 
were vibrating in the air, giving him from the front and rear view 
the general appearance of a Rhode Island windmill . . . 

In those early days, “bees” of all kinds were in vogue. Logging 
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bees, husking bees, barn raisings, wood chopping bees, and if by reason 
of sickness or other unavoidable cause a farmer got greatly behind in 
his work the other neighbors would turn out; and I have known a 
whole haying to be completed in one day. 

Refreshments were always provided by the recipient of these favors, 
the standard regulation being three gallons of whiskey and an elabor- 
ate dinner. 

The women folks had quilting bees, and bees for making up gar- 
ments for all the young ones of the household. 

The young people were more interested in eight or ten apple-cuts, 
which occurred every fall. We always had one at our house, and so 
did most of the other neighbors. Twenty to thirty bushels of apples 
would be peeled, quartered, cored and strung in the early evening, 
after which a dance was always in order ... 

Dad Houghtaling was the fiddler of the neighborhood . . . Dad 
was a master hand at managing these parties. He would “call off,” as 
well as furnish the music. Everybody, old and young, joined in the 
old-fashioned cotillion. In the large houses, sometimes three or four 
sets would be on at a time in two adjoining rooms, the fiddler sitting 
on a stool in the connecting doorway... 

The sets formed, Dad Houghtaling would start a tune in four-four 
time and call, “Honors to your partners; first four half right and left; 
sides the same; first four to places; sides the same; alamand left!” 

A new tune in the same time would be started but a different 
change would be called, ending with “All promenade!” 

After three or four changes would be danced with spirit Dad would 
start up “The Devil’s Dream” or “The Soldier’s Joy” or “Liverpool 
Hornpipe,” for the last change. The call would be “Join hands and 
circle to the left; ladies grand change; ladies balance to the right; 
swing; balance to the next; swing; partners all; grand right and left; 
all promenade and to your seats.” 

During all this last change all the young men would vie with each 
other in jumping the highest and spreading his legs over the greatest 
amount of space and making the most noise, and generally showing 
off his favorite steps. Every movement would be in time to the music, 
and before this dance would be over every dancer would be in a pro- 
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fuse perspiration. After two or three o’clock in the morning the dance 
would be over... 


After Arthur Crocker became interested in science in school, 
he began to put it to practical application: 


I bought a sunglass the size of a small saucer and was considered 
a magician when I lighted Steve Simmon’s pipe with it one day, and 
burned the hands of some of the incredulous with the same machine. 
I also astonished the whole neighborhood and myself with a fountain 
which I produced in the orchard back of our house by cutting the 
pump logs which had, led the water from the never failing spring to 
our house. Father had substituted lead pipe for this line of pump logs. 

I contrived a nozzle which, firmly plugged into an inch hole in 
these logs, threw a small stream twenty feet into the air. This fountain 
played continuously till late next spring. The shifting winds carried 
the spray over a considerable space, and in the cold weather it froze 
as it fell and long before spring had formed a cake of ice twice the 
size of our house. As this cake of ice did not melt away till July, the 
several apple trees which were encased in it were out of business for 
that season. Father wouldn’t allow the fountain to play the next 
winter. 

My brother Andrew also became interested in balloons and para- 
chutes, and nearly lost his life trying to demonstrate that the para- 
chute is a perfectly safe machine. He had made a huge umbrella, 
using a long fork handle for the stalk, to which was attached eight 
hickory bows twelve feet long. These were held in position by strong 
cords and the whole was covered with strong cotton sheeting. One day 
when Father and Mother were away Andrew insisted on trying his 
parachute by leaping from the peak of the barn into the barnyard 
fifty feet below. I tried to dissuade him from the attempt but he 
insisted, so I helped him bring the long ladder which took him to the 
eaves. He then scrambled up the roof and to the peak and lowered a 
string to me with which he hauled his machine up. He got it and 
himself in position and prepared to leap into the air. As a preliminary 
he repeated the verse, 
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bees, husking bees, barn raisings, wood chopping bees, and if by reason 
of sickness or other unavoidable cause a farmer got greatly behind in 
his work the other neighbors would turn out; and I have known a 
whole haying to be completed in one day. 

Refreshments were always provided by the recipient of these favors, 
the standard regulation being three gallons of whiskey and an elabor- 
ate dinner. 

The women folks had quilting bees, and bees for making up gar- 
ments for all the young ones of the household. 

The young people were more interested in eight or ten apple-cuts, 
which occurred every fall. We always had one at our house, and so 
did most of the other neighbors. Twenty to thirty bushels of apples 
would be peeled, quartered, cored and strung in the early evening, 
after which a dance was always in order ... 

Dad Houghtaling was the fiddler of the neighborhood . . . Dad 
was a master hand at managing these parties. He would “call off,” as 
well as furnish the music. Everybody, old and young, joined in the 
old-fashioned cotillion. In the large houses, sometimes three or four 
sets would be on at a time in two adjoining rooms, the fiddler sitting 
on a stool in the connecting doorway... 

The sets formed, Dad Houghtaling would start a tune in four-four 
time and call, “Honors to your partners; first four half right and left; 
sides the same; first four to places; sides the same; alamand left!” 

A new tune in the same time would be started but a different 
change would be called, ending with “All promenade!” 

After three or four changes would be danced with spirit Dad would 
start up “The Devil’s Dream” or “The Soldier’s Joy” or “Liverpool 
Hornpipe,” for the last change. The call would be “Join hands and 
circle to the left; ladies grand change; ladies balance to the right; 
swing; balance to the next; swing; partners all; grand right and left; 
all promenade and to your seats.” 

During all this last change all the young men would vie with each 
other in jumping the highest and spreading his legs over the greatest 
amount of space and making the most noise, and generally showing 
off his favorite steps. Every movement would be in time to the music, 
and before this dance would be over every dancer would be in a pro- 
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fuse perspiration. After two or three o’clock in the morning the dance 
would be over. . . 


After Arthur Crocker became interested in science in school, 
he began to put it to practical application: 


I bought a sunglass the size of a small saucer and was considered 
a magician when I lighted Steve Simmon’s pipe with it one day, and 
burned the hands of some of the incredulous with the same machine. 
I also astonished the whole neighborhood and myself with a fountain 
which I produced in the orchard back of our house by cutting the 
pump logs which had led the water from the never failing spring to 
our house. Father had substituted lead pipe for this line of pump logs. 

I contrived a nozzle which, firmly plugged into an inch hole in 
these logs, threw a small stream twenty feet into the air. This fountain 
played continuously till late next spring. The shifting winds carried 
the spray over a considerable space, and in the cold weather it froze 
as it fell and long before spring had formed a cake of ice twicc the 
size of our house. As this cake of ice did not melt away till July, the 
several apple trees which were encased in it were out of business for 
that season. Father wouldn’t allow the fountain to play the next 
winter. 

My brother Andrew also became interested in balloons and para- 
chutes, and nearly lost his life trying to demonstrate that the para- 
chute is a perfectly safe machine. He had made a huge umbrella, 
using a long fork handle for the stalk, to which was attached eight 
hickory bows twelve feet long. These were held in position by strong 
cords and the whole was covered with strong cotton sheeting. One day 
when Father and Mother were away Andrew insisted on trying his 
parachute by leaping from the peak of the barn into the barnyard 
fifty feet below. I tried to dissuade him from the attempt but he 
insisted, so I helped him bring the long ladder which took him to the 
eaves. He then scrambled up the roof and to the peak and lowered a 
string to me with which he hauled his machine up. He got it and 
himself in position and prepared to leap into the air. As a preliminary 
he repeated the verse, 
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One two three, 
The bumble bee, 
The rooster crows 
And away he goes. 


Andrew gave a tremendous leap, but his machine did not clear 
the barn. It caught on the peak, and he dangled in the air still holding 
to the fork-handle. I was near frightened out of my wits, but he was 
cool, and directed me to go up on the scaffold for straw. I never 
worked harder in my life, and succeeded in getting a large pile of it 
under him before he was compelled to drop. He came out of the 
experience without a scratch, but Mother would never let him try the 
experiment again. 


The sight of burning fallows is one that we can see nowadays 
only in imagination, or through the eyes of someone like Mr. 
Crocker: 


. .. On the sloping side of Round Hill is a ten-acre fallow from 
which the wood and logs worth hauling to the mill have been taken 
away during the last winter and spring . . . with half a dozen men 
and boys preparing to touch fire to it. All have gone to the center of 
the fallow, lighted their torches and are running in every direction, 
lighting the heaps of pine and oak limbs as they pass! Within five 
minutes the whole is a seething, crackling cauldron of flame. A mag- 
nificent spectacle indeed! One solid body of fire and flame, forced 
by the in-rushing air to the height of two hundred feet! Two and one- 
half miles away we cannot hear the roar, but the view of it is startling 
and magnificent! After half an hour the flame dies out, and only a 
little white smoke rises from it! The smoke from all these burning 
fallows has spread out like a pall over the sky and during the night 
will fill the whole air, rendering it impossible to see any object half a 
mile away. This condition will last until the next heavy rain. When 
next we see this fallow, its hue will be black as night, everything gone 
from the surface except the numberless blackened stumps. The fire has 
swept everything away. 


Having the preacher come to tea was a real occasion in those 
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days, though one of Mr. Crocker’s neighbors suffered a horrible 
embarrassment on one such occasion: 


. . . She put on a few frills, strained a point and provided cold 
chicken, bread and butter, three kinds of cake (including doughnuts) , 
tea with sugar in it. Not catnip tea, nor sage tea, but real “boughten 
tea.” Six shillin’ tea, at that. And preserved Seacel pears. She had put 
down a gallon jar of these which were prepared by boiling them in 
their own juice to which was added a quantity of brown sugar, making 
a thick, dark dressing which was real sweet and tasty. 

This jar without a cover had been placed on a shelf in the cellar... 

The tea was more than half over. The preacher had been dis- 
cussing the singing school which Chet Marean was conducting in the 
schoolhouse that fall and winter. Everybody was having a good time. 
All were happy, especially the preacher, who felt that the protracted 
meetings would be productive of more good when the young people 
had learned to sing by note. 

The preserved pears were relished by all at the table. They were 
eaten by lifting them out of this thick dressing by the stem, and deftly 
swinging them into the mouth to be enjoyed at leisure as the sub- 
stance of the pear melted away by pressure of the tongue and a gentle 
sucking process while the stem was pulled out and laid away on the 
bone dish. 

The preacher had swung the third pear into his mouth, but there 
was some difficulty in removing the stem. Pull as hard as he would, 
the stem would not come out, and after a time with some embarrass- 
ment he was obliged to remove the whole pear from his mouth, which 
he laid down on the bone dish . . . not a pear at all but a small mouse 
which had fallen into the jar in the cellar, and had been dished out 
as a pear without discovery. 


In the spring of 1862, Mr. Crocker went south to work on 
military railroads, but before returning home, he had seen a good 
deal of the Civil War. 


Tom Hayes was appointed fuel agent for U.S. military railroads 
of Virginia, and I from that time reported to him. We went to White 
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House landing by boat, and I established camp near Savage Station 
and resumed the business of sawing wood for the engines used on the 
road between White House and the front... 

The battle of Fair Oaks was fought within half a mile of my 
camp, and a field hospital was established within a few rods of my 
tent. Wounded soldiers were brought on stretchers to this hospital, 
and arms and legs without number were amputated here during the 
day... 

I was again sent to Burks Station and my duties were greatly 
increased. “Contrabands” [Negroes] as they came into our lines were 
provided work about the different camps, and by Christmas time 600 
of them were with me. A train of 100 army wagons was also sent to 
me... Another large force of these contrabands was employed by a 
contractor, cutting wood of the Lee, Marshall and Robinson estates... 

My business was to haul this wood to the railroad, load the greater 
part of it on cars—five or six train loads each day—for shipment to our 
yards in Alexandria and Washington, also to prepare wood for the 
engines at my station... 

Sunday, the 28th, rumors were rife in camp that the rebels were 
at Dumfries and that we were in danger of capture. I did not believe 
there was any danger, so paid little attention to it... 

We prepared coffee and were just sitting down to the table when 
the four windows in the room were quickly raised and eight Con- 
federate carbines were leveled at us, while the door was thrown open 
and a Confederate lieutenant commanded: “Surrender, you Yankee 
devils!” 

We surrendered. 

This lieutenant with fifty troopers was the advance guard of 
General Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry brigade, and a part of the force of 
General J. E. B. Stuart, who was then making a daring raid inside 
our lines. He actually burned Acatinek Bridge within nine miles of 
Alexandria that night and had the audacity to use our own telegraph 


wires from Burks Station for this message: 
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General Van Vliet, Quartermaster 
General U.S.A., Washington, D. C. 


Please arrange to keep your mules in better condition. The last 
lot I captured were too poor for immediate use. 

J. E. B. Stuart 

Major General, C.S.A. 


Within half an hour we were on the move and were kept marching 
all night, going through Vienna, Leesburg, and so through by-ways 
to the Aldee Pike near Chantilly, having a sharp fight at Fairfax 
Courthouse, where the Confederates were repulsed. While the fight 
was in progress, we were halted in the road. General J. E. B. Stuart 
rode up with his staff and dismounted near us. They proceeded at 
once to light fires and broil strips of salt fat pork over the embers, 
Stuart cooking his own meat the same as the least important private. 
General Stuart was a tall, distinguished-looking man, and every action 
and every tone of his voice indicated that he was a polished gentle- 
man.. 


We were thrown into Libby Prison, where we remained till the 
next March. 


In 1863, Mr. Crocker returned to his home, a hero, happy 
with friends and family for a few weeks before going back to the 
service of his country. Omitting the story of the succeeding years 
of his life, he closes his reminiscences with a last look around 
the community which had changed so much during his lifetime. 
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NEW YORK FOLKLORE SOCIETY, INC., BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I. 


Members 


Section 1. All persons interested in folklore shall be eligible to 
membership. 

Section 2. All present members of the Society shall continue to 
be members of the corporation. 

Section 3. The Society may at any annual meeting elect honorary 
members. 

Section 4. Upon application to the Secretary, new members, at his 
discretion, may be entered at once on the membership rolls subject to 
final action of the Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors at any annual or special meeting may elect 
life members to the Society on such terms and for such payments as 
it may determine. 


ARTICLE II. 
Board of Directors 


Section 1. The property of the Society shall be vested in the 
corporation. The affairs and all business of the corporation shall be 
conducted and managed by a Board of Directors who may adopt 
such rules and regulations for the conduct of its meetings and the 
management of its corporate affairs as it may deem proper. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors shall consist of not less than 
five nor more than nine members and shall include the President, 
Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor of the Folklore Quarterly 
or other publication of the Society, and the Director of the New York 
State Historical Association. Interim vacancies on the Board shall be 
filled by the remaining members. Such appointee shall serve until a 
successor is elected. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. Special meetings of the Board may be called by the Presi- 
dent of the Board, the Secretary, or by any two Directors. 

Section 4. At all regular and special meetings of the Board, a 
majority of the whole number of directors shall constitute a quorum. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Dues 


Section 1. The annual dues shall be such amount as shall be fixed 
from time to time by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice 
President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. The President, subject to the 
approval of the Board, may appoint an Assistant Secretary and an As- 
sistant Treasurer who shall during the absence or disability of the 
Secretary or Treasurer have all the powers of the Secretary or Treas- 
urer. All such officers shall hold office for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. All officers of the Society shall be 
elected by a majority of the members present at the annual meeting. 
The officers for the first year shall be elected by the directors. 

Section 2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Mem- 
bers of the Society, all meetings of the Board of Directors, and shall 
see that the Society is operated in an efficient and businesslike man- 
ner. He shall be an ex-officio member of all committees. 

Section 3. The Vice President shall act in the absence or disa- 
bility of the President and shall have his duties and be subject to his 
responsibilities. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall have charge of all funds of the 
corporation. He shall keep accurate records of the accounts of the 
corporation in books belonging to it which shall at all times be open 
to the inspection of the Board of Directors. He shall present in full a 
comprehensive statement of the corporation’s financial conditions, its 
receipts and expenditures at each annual meeting. He shall perform 
such other duties as shall be assigned to him by the Board of Directors. 

Section 5. During the absence or disability of the Treasurer, the 
Assistant Treasurer shall perform the duties of the Treasurer and 
shall have all the powers and be subject to all the responsibilities 
hereby given or imposed upon the Treasurer. 

Section 6. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of the meetings of 
the Board of Directors and of the corporation in appropriate books, 
shall give and serve all notices required by law; shall be secretary and 
keep the records of all committees, and shall be the custodian of the 
records and seal of the corporation. The Secretary shall perform 
such other duties as may be delegated to him by the Board of 
Directors. 
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Section 7. During the absence or disability of the Secretary, the 
Assistant Secretary shall perform the duties of the Secretary and shall 
have all the powers and be subject to all the responsibilities hereby 
given to or imposed upon the Secretary. 


ARTICLE V. 


Committees 


Section 1. The President, subject to the approval of the Board, 
may appoint such committees and of such number as he shall deem 
advisable. The members of such committees shall serve until their 
successors are elected or their work completed. 

Section 2. The President may appoint not less than three Direc- 
tors, of which the President shall be Chairman, who shall serve as 
members of an Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
have and may exercise the powers of the Board of Directors in the 
interim between board meetings. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors may create such other com- 
mittees, boards or bodies as it shall deem necessary and define and 
delegate such powers to them as it shall deem advisable. 

Section 4. The person first named shall be Chairman of the com- 
mittees. A majority of the Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held at 
such time and place as shall be fixed by the President and Secretary. 

Section 2. Special meetings of the Society may be called at any 
time by the President, Vice President or Secretary. The notice of such 
special meeting shall specify the object thereof and no business shall 
be transacted thereat except that designated in the notice. 

Section 3. At all meetings of members, each member shall have 
one vote. Ten members constitute a quorum at any meeting of the 
Society. 

Section 4. Notice of each meeting shall be called upon written 
notice served not less than ten nor more than forty days before the 
meeting. 

ARTICLE VII. 


Nominating Committee 
A committee of three shall be appointed by the President at least 
ten days before the annual meeting of the Society. Such committee 
shall prepare nominations for directors and officers of the Society. Any 
member of the Society may make other nominations at such annual 
meeting. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
Order of Business and Rules 


Section 1. The following order of business, insofar as applicable, 
shall be followed at all meetings unless otherwise determined by the 
presiding officer: 

. Call to order. 

. Proof of notice of meeting. 

. Reading of the minutes of previous annual or special meet- 
ings, and action thereon. 

. Report of officers. 

. Reports of Standing Committees. 

. Reports of Special Committees. 

. Election of trustees or officers. 

. Unfinished business. 

. New business. 

10. Adjournment. 
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Section 2. The procedure at all meetings of the Society and of the 
Board of Directors, where not provided for in the by-laws, shall be 
governed by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Miscellaneous Provisions 


Section 1. Notice and Waiver of Notice. 

Whenever any notice is required by these By-Laws to be given, 
personal notice is not meant unless expressly so stated; and any no- 
tice so required shall be deemed to be sufficient if given by depositing 
the same in a post office or a post office box under the control of the 
Post Office Department of the United States, in a sealed, postpaid 
wrapper, addressed to the person entitled thereto at his last known 
post office address, and such notice shall be deemed to have been given 
on the day of such mailing. Notice of any directors’ meeting may be 
waived by any director. Any notice required to be given by these By- 
Laws may be waived by the person entitled thereto. 


Section 2. Fiscal Year. 
The fiscal year of the corporation shall be the calandar year. 


Section 3. Seal. 


The seal of the corporation shall be circular bearing the legend: 
“New York Folklore Society, Inc. 1950”. 
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Section 4. Amendments. 


These By-Laws may be amended at any annual or special meeting 
of the members of the corporation by a majority vote of the members 
present, or may be amended at any annual or special meeting of the 
Board of Directors by a majority vote of the Directors present. 


No amendment to these By-Laws shall be made, except a copy of 
such proposed amended By-Laws shall be sent to each member or each 
director, as the case may be, at least ten days prior to the meeting of 
members or meeting of directors, at which such proposed amendment 
is to be voted upon. 


IRISH LORE FROM NEW YORK 
STATE'S CAPITAL DISTRICT 


ASSEMBLED BY THE EDITOR 


URING the years 1932-1940 the Albany State College 

for Teachers offered to teachers in Albany, Watervliet, 

Troy, and Schenectady extension courses in American 
Folk-Literature, As might be expected, many who elected the 
subject were members of families that had migrated from Ireland 
in the nineteenth century. Although students in these extension 
courses were not required, as undergraduates were, to present 
term-papers of collected lore with careful descriptions of infor- 
mants, some people would occasionally bring (for reading in 
class) bits of lore so entertaining that I preserved them in a speciai 
folder. From this folder I have selected a few items which will 
show the range of humor and sentiment so pleasant in our tradi- 
tion borrowed from Ireland. 

First, here is “just a story,” in the exact words of Miss Kath- 
erine M. Quigley: 

Once there was a woman that was a very heavy drinker. Her hus- 
band was a very good, sober man, and he did not know what to do to 
stop her from drinking. So, he asked his neighbor’s advice, The neigh- 
bor told him he would call at his house the following night and they 
would all get drunk. The husband was also to drink with them, So 
they drank plenty of whiskey, but made sure the wife had more than 
her share. She got very drunk. Then they placed her on the table and 
wrapped her in a sheet and placed a lighted candle at her head. The 
neighbor wrapped himself in a sheet and darkened the room and 
waited for her to wake up. Sometime the next morning she came to, 
and did not know where she was. She saw the strange figure in the 
room and asked, “Where am I?” He told her she was in Purgatory 
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since last night. She asked him how long he had been there, and he 
told her, ten years. “Well,” she said, “you’re here long enough to 
know the place. Look around and see if you can get me a drop.” 


Many of the songs brought by these classes are concerned 
with migration. The text of the following example was obtained 
by Miss Agnes F. Keefe from Miss Ellen Bulman, a lady eighty- 
five years old, born in Cork and herself an immigrant: 


The Little Old Mud Cabin on the Hill 


“T'll sell the cow and pig, agrah, to take you far away, 
For your old parents you must leave behind. 
Go seek your fortune, darling, in that land beyant the sea, 
For in Paddy’s land but poverty you'll find.” 
These were the words my father said when I left ould Ireland, 
And the sad farewell keeps in my memory still, 
So I packed my bundle on my back, and left forevermore 
That little old mud cabin on the hill. 

Chorus 
The roof is thatched with straw and the walls are white as snow, 
And the turf-fire boils the pot, I see it still; 
For Ireland’s graven on my heart, the place where I was born, 
In that little old mud cabin on the hill. 


I think I see the turf-fire, it attracts my father’s gaze, 
And my dear old mother sitting by his side. 
His pipe is lit—the smoke ascends—he’s thinking of the time 
When he sent his darling boy beyant the tide. 
No more I'll join the merry dance upon the cabin floor 
To the music of the bagpipes loud and shrill, 
No more I'll see the happy scenes I passed in days of yore, 
In that little old mud cabin on the hill. 
We must have at least one Irish love-song. Here is a favorite 
of Miss Bulman’s: 
Trottin’ to the Fair 
Trottin’ to the fair, me and Moll Malony, 
Seated, I declare, on a single pony. 
How am I to know that Molly’s safe behind, 
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With our heads in Oh that awkward, awkward way inclined? 
By her gentle breathin’ whispered past my ear, 
And her white arms wreathin’ warm around me here. 


Thus on Dobbin’s back I discoursed the darling 

Till upon our track leaped a mongrel snarling. 

“Oh,” says Moll, “I’m frightened, frightened that the pony’ll start!” 
And her pretty arms she tightened round my happy heart. 

Till I axed her, “May I steal a kiss or so?” 

And my Molly’s gray eye didn’t answer, “No.” 


Next comes another courting-song with emphasis on humor. 
You can find another version of it, from Nebraska, in Professor 
Louise Pound’s American Ballads and Songs (1922), p. 80, as I 
did not remember until Mrs. Agnes Nolan Underwood of Albany 
reminded me. Anyway, Miss Mary M. O’Brien got the following 
version from the singing of a lady eighty-two years old, Miss 
Elizabeth Owens of Watervliet, who learned it from her mother, 
who learned it in Ireland in 1832 when she was ten years old. 


Sir Roger the Miller 


Sir Roger the Miller came courting of late 

A farmer’s fair daughter called beautiful Kate, 

When the supper was over and the money laid down, 
A very good sum, five hundred pound. 

“Although your daughter is charming and fair, 

I can’t take your daughter without the gray mare.” 


Then Roger the Miller was kicked out of doors, 
Desiring that he should come there no more, 
Then he tore his lock, his fine yellow hair, 
Wishing he never spoke of the gray mare. 


It was some time after, a year or about, 

He met Miss Kitty and she walking out, 

And he said, “Miss Kitty, do you know me?” 
“Indeed, kind sir, I ought to know thee, 

For a man of your likeness with fine yellow hair 
Once come a courting my father’s gray mare.” 
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Miss Pound, who calls her Nebraska version “My Father’s Gray 
Mare,” refers to other, English versions; see her notes. 

To get back to the sea, here is a curious song that Miss Mar- 
jorie R. Nial took down from the singing of her father. He 
learned it from his older brothers; they had it from their father, 
who (about 1860) came to America from Ireland. 


Paddy Was the Boy 


1. A French gentleman from Ireland, 

Paddy was his name, 

Took passage o’er the ocean 
To cross the way by stame (steam). 

Sure he never saw a ship before— 
He’s not so much to blame. 

His troubles you will all take 
As a warning. 


Chorus: Paddy was the boy 
To look out for number one, 
Paddy was the boy 
When the “ateing” had begun. 
Sure his father’s name was Murphy, 
And he was his mother’s son. 
He ate until he bursted 
In the mornin’. 


2. In going down the hatchway 
Says Pat, “Sure what is that? 
Is it hens and geese ye have on board? 
Begorry we'll live on fat.”— 
“Heave-a-ho!” said the sailor. 
“Yes, heave away,” says Pat. 
“We'll have fresh eggs for breakfast 


>’ 99 


In the mornin’. 


3. Oh, the ship she sprang a lake (leak), 
And let water in below. 
“Go fetch a doctor quick,” says Pat. 
“*Tis a shame to lave her so, 
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For I had the same complaint myself 
In Ireland long ago. 
They said that I’d be dead 


, 


Before the mornin’. 


Leafing over dozens of these old Irish songs in my “extension- 
folder,” I am reminded of one evening when a teacher invited 
me to Troy, New York, to meet her Irish grandmother. As I 
entered the livingroom, the dear old lady (well into her eighties) 
awoke from her nap by the fireplace and said, “God bless you, 
Father!” When she learned that I was not a priest but a professor, 
she sprang to the ‘‘flure” and went into a lively dance with words 
beginning, “Oh, I can hetchel a hank of flax!”’ I was wishing that 
a real priest, my friend and graduate student, Father J. P. Whelly, 
were there to enjoy the dance with me. Looking forward to St. 
Patrick’s Day of 1954, I dedicate this little article especially to 
him at Princeton. Sometime I must let you have a few of the 
songs that he collected in the Capital District, many of them glow- 
ing with Irish patriotism. 

Sometimes the Irish patriotism was also American. Here is 
ithe chorus from a song gathered by Father Whelly and entitled 
“The Irish-American Army.” It has a Fenian touch, but it refers 
to Irish soldiers in the Civil War too; perhaps in the old 69th 
Regiment. 

Then hip-hurrah, come clear the way 

And list to Corporal Blarney, 

The ladies’ joy, the soldiers’ boy 

Of the Irish-American army. 

And now enrolled, a soldier bold, 

The service I delight in. 

I learned the trade with General Meade, 
For he was made for fightin’. 

Och, had you seen me dressed in green! 
The Green Flag was flying o’er us 

As down Broadway we marched that day 
With spirits quite uproarious. z 
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By MISS KATE W. STRONG 


AM delighted that the NYFQ has visited ‘Downstate,” 
where I may be called an old-timer. My first Long Island 
ancestor of the Strong family (of the third generation from 

Old England) came here in 1699 from New England. You may 
be interested in odds and ends of lore about this part of Brook- 
haven Town. 

My father said that two of the trick words called at a spelling 
bee were the following: trunnells (wooden pegs used in ships)—so 
pronounced but spelled tree nails; kick shaws, spelled quelque 
chose (the French singular). 

An article in the NYFQ spoke of the serenade given newly 
married couples. I think there was no mention of the horse fiddle. 
This consisted of a two-by-four wooden plank, drawn across a 
wooden box. The noise must have been fearful; I have heard it 
only at a distance. 

As for food, Comforts were little balls of raised bread dough, 
fried in deep fat. In the old mills there were five boltings of flour: 
first flour, second flour, canaille, middlings, and bran. Canaille 
and Indian meal made good pancakes, and also fine brown bread 
was made from this third flour. But we used it mostly for canaille 
pudding. First it was wetted down smoothly with cold water, then 
stirred into water that was not merely boiling but tumbling, 
where it cooked in about three minutes. We had it for supper 
every night for years. Eaten with brown sugar and cream it was 
very good. 
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We had several sayings. An individual might be “no more use 
than a spare pump at a graveyard.” A job quickly done was “a 
short horse soon curried.” A person that was rushing things was 
said to be “going two-forty on a plank road.” An old woman 
dressed as a young girl was described as “mutton dressed lamb- 
fashion.”” My sister says that a friend in the South always laughs 
at her when she says she is going to “pick up her room’’—that is, 
tidy it. Isn’t that expression common everywhere in New York 
State? 

There was also weather lore. When Connecticut seemed so 
close to Long Island that you could almost see the houses over 
there, you might expect a storm the next day. When “the fairies 
spread their washings on the grass” (spider webs), it was sure to 
be a good day. There was lore about Candlemas; for example: 


Candlemas Day, 
Half the wood and half the hay. 


Candlemas Day, if it be fair, 

Half the winter to come and mere. 
Candlemas Day, if it be foul, 

Half the winter was gone at Yule. 


There were a few other weather signs: 
Thunder in the morning, thunder all day. 


If the wind goes against the sun, 
Trust it not, for back it will run. 


Mackerel sky and mares’ tails 
Make lofty vessels carry little sails. cs 








A LONG ISLAND WHALE STORY 


By NATHANIEL R. HOWELL 


N 1887, a Long Island Yankee, “Capt.” Oakes Anderson, a 

native of Sag Harbor, conceived the idea of making some 

money by exhibiting a stuffed whale. He formed a co-partner- 
ship with Addison Youngs, Henry French of Sag Harbor, and 
Edward Rogers of Bridgehampton, Long Island. 

They found out that a whale had been captured off the coast 
of Cape Cod, so they had it brought ashore and proceeded to 
have it embalmed. A Dr. Shrady, a professor living in Boston, was 
employed at great expense to do the job. Barrel after barrel of 
embalming fluid was injected into the body of the whale. The 
enterprise was largely experimental and at the time occasioned 
much comment, especially by the daily press. 

This was a large fin-back whale, sixty-five feet long. The 
captain had it mounted on a large barge and covered it with a 
tent. When it was ready to exhibit, it represented an investment 
of $6,000. They hired a trained lecturer and exhibited the levia- 
than in cities and towns that were situated on the canal systems, 
lakes, and rivers throughout the United States. At that time the 
canals over the country were an important means of transporta- 
tion and one could travel with a barge in many different direc- 
tions. They went through New York State and then over to Ohio 
into the Ohio River; from there, up and down the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. Many of these canals have now been 
abandoned. 
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In spite of the quantities of embalming fluid used, the whale 
began to give off an odor which was compared by some to the 
stench from Barren Island, where New York City once dumped 
its garbage. These critics said that the smell from Barren Island 
was like attar of roses compared to that given off by the whale. 
Anderson had great difficulties with the Boards of Health because 
of this. However, a little handout to the right officials quickly 
quieted down the objections to its powerful essence. 

Money began to flow in, and the coffers of the partnership 
began to fill, for a whale was a sight to behold even if it was 
odoriferous. There were some who doubted its authenticity, but 
it would seem that their olfactory nerves should have dispelled 
that doubt. 

Finally, when the exhibit had completed the tour of the 
waterways and had to turn back, the interest began to die out. 
The captain’s partners withdrew, and Anderson was left alone 
with a whale on his hands. He continued to make somewhat of a 
living in spite of the fact that he had dismissed his trained lect- 
urer. He took upon himself the task of proclaiming the rarity 
of the sight they were beholding. He even went so far as to pro- 
vide music for the occasion. His Yankee wit and power of exag- 
geration came to his rescue many a time. In fact, he was second 
only to P. T. Barnum as a showman. During the winter if he 
happened to be up north, he had to tie up his canal boat, for the 
ice impeded his progress. At one time his barge sank, whale 
and all. 

Anderson often wished he could get rid of his exhibit. Instead 
of a white elephant, he had a whale on his hands, far from white. 
He could neither sell it nor give the thing away. He dared not 
sink it, for that would obstruct navigation. 


Fortunately, the terrible smell subsided, as the professor had 
claimed it would, and the whale became a dried-up mummy. 
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People who lived along the waterways must remember the whale 
and the circumstances connected with it. The writer has come in 
contact with two persons who do. One of these saw it pass through 
the Black River canal, now abandoned. The other remembers 
seeing it at the New York State fair. That was in 1888 when the 
fair was moved from Elmira to Syracuse. This man, now 86 years 
of age, said: “I both saw and smelled the whale. It was tied up at 
a dock there, but later the captain of the ‘whaleboat’ was com- 
pelled to move it farther away into the Oswego Canal.” 

It would be interesting to find other people who saw the 
whale and note their reactions. 

Anderson kept on with his enterprise until one fateful day 
when his son fell overboard and was drowned. That put an end 
to the captain’s unique manner of earning a livelihood. What 
happened to the whale? The writer does not know. One informer, 
however, has stated that such a whale is on exhibit in a private 
museum not very far from the city of Albany. It would be inter- 
esting to find out if this be the same whale. Captain Oakes 
Anderson spent the remainder of his life keeping a rooming 
house in Brooklyn! 

Editor’s Note: Haunted by the memory of a somewhat similar story about a 
whale on the Erie Canal, I wrote to one of our Honorary Vice Presidents, Walter 
D. Edmonds. He replied: “Someone told me that a canaller had stabbed a whale 
in the eye on his way across the Harbor and then exhibited it up the Hudson and 
the Canal as far as Rome where they could no longer get the swollen carcase 
under the bridges. All the rest of my rigamarole burgeoned from that. Anyhow 


the story is called “The Cruise of the Cashalot’ and was published first in The 
Forum and then in Mostly Canallers [1934].” # 
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ON THE ERIE CANAL 


By GEORGIANA PRITCHARD 


UT of the many tales told about the Erie Canal comes 

the popular lore of nicknames. Mr. John F. Quady of 

Rome, New York, who was on the Erie Canal in the 
Nineties, likes to relate to anyone who will listen his life exper- 
iences. When he tells his many tales, he tends to use a vocabulary 
that is confusing to a person in this day when canalling is con- 
sidered as part of our past. 

Here are various nicknames and. their origin as he told them 
to me: 

“CISCO CHASERS’—This was the name given to the boat- 
men who ran the “run” from Oswego to Syracuse. Cisco is a 
type of small fish which was, and still is, very common in this 
locality. (Some may still be found in the spring of the year 
washed up on the shores of Lake Ontario.) 

“LONG-LEVEL DUTCHMAN” or “LONG LEVELLERS” 
—These names referred to the Erie canallers who went the level 
sixty-mile stretch from Syracuse to Utica without having to go 
through any locks. Around this area, Germans settled mostly. 
This fact accounts for the term “Dutchman.” 

“GUM CHEWERS’—This name was given to the Black 
River Canallers, the Northerners, who hauled lumber primarily. 
Most likely the name “Gum Chewers” came about because they 
were associated with gum of trees. They hauled only during the 
day, but the Erie Canallers hauled both day and night. 
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‘“TRIPPERS”—This was the name given to the men who 
hired out to drive and care for the horses from Buffalo to Albany. 
They seldom were steady help. They would make this short trip 
and then when paid would go directly to the saloons, where 
usually they got drunk early and then were “rolled” for their 
wages. They were paid a dollar a day plus their board and were 
considered good workers but of low caliber. (This was about 
1895). 

Mr. and Mrs. John Quady also spoke of the various towns 
that had sprung up along the Erie Canal, many of which have 
since vanished. They spoke of Montezuma—a thriving commun- 
ity that almost vanished with the Erie Canal. They mentioned 
“Happy Valley.” The name fascinated me and I asked them to 
tell about it. 

“Happy Valley’ was located near Higginsville, which is 
approximately seven miles from Rome. ‘Happy Valley” had a 
hotel, a blacksmith’s shop, two general stores, and several farms. 
It was on the Erie Canal. Usually, if you were unfortunate 
enough to get stuck in a frozen canal and were unable to complete 
your trip home, you would dock at “Happy Valley” and there 
you would remain until the first thaw. And most likely, you would 
spend many hours passing away the days in the stores where the 
farmers would congregate with the boatmen. (Liquor was sold in 
these days for twenty-five cents a gallon at the general stores.) 
From the drinking and conversing, the place won its reputation 
of being “Happy Valley.” 

Another version of the story of how “Happy Valley” came to 
be so named (although not half so interesting) is that in the very 
early days of the Erie Canal, when towns sprung up with it, there 
lived in this community a man by the name of “Happy” Valley. 
Thus the location became known by his name. 
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I would like to add here that “Happy Valley” exists no more— 
only in name. Mr. Quady told me this second version of how the 
valley got its name, but Mrs. Quady said she never heard this 
explanation before. His reply to this: “Well, you weren't always 
on the boat; remember you had a family to raise and a farm to 
care for!” 


Author’s note: Mr. Quady, aged 88, lives at 734 West Liberty Street in Rome, 
New York. Mrs. Quady is 82. x 


A GRACE 
FROM THE NORTH COUNTRY 


By A. T. SHOREY 


O AVOID asking a blessing at every meal, a farmer in 
Keeseville, New York, did the job over his winter’s food 
supply when he got it stored in his cellar. Here is the 


grace: 


God bless Thy servant’s handiwork, 

Bless his cider and his pork; 

Send us enough and send it soon— 

Say, to last until the first of June. 

And with it send a leg of mutton, 

For, Lord, Thou knowest my wife’s a glutton. a 





OLD ALB WINS A BET 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


LD Alb was known over a wide area as the chief 

rumpusser. He was tall and muscular, affable when he 

wished to be, but a demon in a fight. He lived far back 
on a country road and cultivated his farm with satisfactory profit, 
but when he came to town all constables and deputies were 
alerted. Alb might do something. 

It was fair time at the village when Alb with his team of oxen 
halted before Harry Jones’ farm house. “Hiya,” he called out. 
“Wanna bet!” 

‘‘What do I bet on?” asked Harry, who often chuckled as he 
related this story. 

“I’m goin’ to enter my oxen at the fair for the five-dollar 
prize,” he vowed, “but I bet ya’ I gets fifteen!” 

“They won’t do it,” declared Harry, coming up to the fence. 

“All right, then; we got a bet. I dare you!” 

“Yes, I bet,” laughed Harry. “The fair won’t pay more than 
the listed prize, and I know it!” 

“Hah,” chuckled Alb as he drove away, rattling down the road 
with whoops. 

Once on the fair grounds, Alb drove his yoke around the race 
track to the delight of the gaping audience, for Alb was quite a 
clown. 

Back at the judging stand the President pinned the blue 
ribbon on the ox yoke and handed Alb a five-dollar bill. 

“*Taint enough!” whooped Alb. “You are cheatin’ me, it’s a 
swindle and I won't stand for it!” At that he lashed his oxen to a 
trot about the spectators’ field, twisting the team in and out at 
reckless speed (for those days). 
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“I been swindled,” he kept shouting. “I'll bust up this fair if 
they don’t pay me more!” 

The fair’s President, fearing the injury of someone, halted 
the wild driving and handed Alb another five-dollar bill with the 
curt order to get out at once. Alb gave a great laugh as he 
wheeled his wagon toward the gate. “I didn’t let em cheat me,” 
he called out, waving the bill. 

After a pause at the tavern Alb again drew up before Harry’s 
gate. “Well, I won my fifteen,” he cried. “Give me a five dollar 
bill to hold—an’ you know I won’t cheat ya—an’ I'll tell ya 
about it.” 

Harry handed over the bill, and said, “Well, you'd better 
explain it good or I won't believe it.” 

“Humph!” Alb began. “I got my first five for a prize, and the 
President gave me another five as a bonus, and now I have the five 
you lost, and that makes fifteen I won on my oxen, just as I said. 
Good bye!” 

Tales of old Alb the rumpusser abound about the south end 
of Canandaigua lake, especially on the Yates County side, for Alb 
was a most picturesque figure. He has now gone to his reward, 
but his memory lingers among retired village constables and depu- 
ties. To many of the older people Alb was a puzzle, for when he 
wished he could talk like a professor and dress like a diplomat, 
yet his chosen role was that of “the best fighter anywhere.” In his 
jeans and leather boots he could challenge a crowd, and for the 
fun of it pick up two men under his arms and “give them a 
chuck.” In a neighborhood of strong men who liked a fight, he 
was “the Chief,” and he gloried in the title. The road to his 
farm appears on the forestry map as Rumpuss Hill, but since 
rumpusser days have passed there is no more rum and no man 
as witty. a 








A PIONEER TALE OF 
THE FINGER LAKES 


By MRS. MARY C. PUFFER 


HE FOLLOWING story was told by a Mrs. Haynes, from 

the region near Oneida Lake. She was nearly ninety years 

of age when she gave the account, nearly forty years ago, 
to a group of children of whom I was one. The story was as 
follows: 

My great-grandmother and her husband went into the unset- 
tled “Finger Lakes” region and built a cabin in the unbroken 
wilderness. The young wife and her baby were left alone during 
the day while the husband was employed. There were still roving 
bands of Indians, but the settlers were informed that they were 
not dangerous unless offended. The husband was somewhat con- 
cerned about leaving the family alone, but the baby made it 
necessary. However, he gave his wife positive orders to be agree- 
able if any Indians appeared and to give them food if they 
requested it. 

Many weeks passed without any interruption. Finally, one day 
in early summer, the little mother was engaged in baking bread 
and preparing other foods. A motion on the trail attracted her 
attention, and an Indian appeared. He was carrying a sack over 
his shoulder, and trotted past, without looking to the right or left. 
She was much relieved; but shortly became terrified to see a long 
line of Indians following quite close together. They passed as the 
vanguard had done. 

She had been holding the baby during the ordeal, and was 
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just putting him into his cradle when another single Indian 
(evidently the rearguard) appeared. 

He stopped, sniffed the atmosphere laden with the odor of 
freshly baked bread, pushed the door open, looked about a 
moment at the terrified woman, then proceeded to put the entire 
baking of bread (a week’s supply for the family) into a sack 
which he carried over his shoulder. Without further action, he 
followed on after his companions. When the husband returned, 
she recounted the events of the day. Being newcomers to the 
region, they could not understand what the Indians were doing in 
that section and why they carried the sacks. 

Several days later, she saw the procession in reverse. The lone 
Indian appeared going in the direction from which he had come 
a few days earlier, and he was laden with full sacks over his 
shoulders. He was followed by the main group, each heavily 
laden. They passed in a stoical procession as before, and she 
waited fearfully for the rearguard Indian to appear. In due time 
he came, laden with one sack over his shoulder and carrying a 
smaller one in his hands. 


He opened the cabin door and deposited the sack he was 
carrying in his hands, grunted, and went on his way. When the 
wife investigated, she found the sack contained squabs, each with 
its head pulled off. (The sack contained about 20 pounds.) 

They learned later that the Indians were familiar with the 
nesting location of vast numbers of the passenger pigeons which 
were numerous in early days. 


The “savages” found that the squabs remained in the nest 
until nearly grown. By observation, they determined when they 
were nearly ready to leave the nest, then the Indians raided the 
nests, and killed them by twisting off the heads. Some were eaten 
after being roasted on sticks over coals. The surplus were treated 
similar to the “jerking” of venison. # 


























SONGS: “GYPSY DAVY” CHILD, (200) 


CONTRIBUTED BY RUTH C. WRIGHT 


N JANUARY of 1935, Miss Wright brought to the present 

Editor of the Quarterly the following version of the famous 

old Scottish ballad which Professor Child called ‘““The Gypsy 
Laddie.” Miss Wright learned the song from her mother, Mrs. 
William Wright of Schenectady, who in turn had learned it in 
childhood from her mother, Mrs. Fred Meineker of Rensselaer, 
N. Y. 

In this short and jolly version of a song which Johnny Niles 
and Woody Guthrie have popularized in longer versions from 
Kentucky and Oklahoma, the chorus is sung first as well as after 
the stanzas. Observe that the last line of the chorus is changed as 
the song proceeds, and also that the heroine is given the name 
Daisy. The ballad should be sung, said Miss Wright, in a gay, 
rollicking rhythm. Of course, the tune may be transposed into a 
higher key; perhaps D. 


Chorus: Rally cum a ringum, ringum ray, 
Rally cum a ringum randy. 
Rally cum a ringum, ringum ray, 
She’s off with the Gypsy Davy. 


Stanza 1: “Would you leave your house and home? 
Would you leave your baby? 
Would you leave your own true love 
To roam with the Gypsies, Daisy?” 


Chorus, with last line: “I think you must be crazy.” 













SONGS: “GYPSY DAVY” (CHILD, 200) 


Stanza 2: “Yes, I’d leave my house and home, 
Yes, I’d leave my baby, 
Yes, I’d leave my own true love 
To roam with Gypsy Davy.” 


Chorus, with last line: “I’m sure I must be crazy.” 


Stanza 3: “Last night I slept on a fine feather bed, 
In my arms my baby, 
Tonight I sleep on the damp, cold ground, 
In the arms of Gypsy Davy.” 


Chorus, same as after second stanza. # 





CHORUS 





EPITAPHS: 
NEW YORK STORIES ON STONE 


By CHARLES L. WALLIS 


HE SEARCH for epitaphs seems endless, and the satis- 
factions continually multiply. Ten years ago a friend, 
who has long photographed old stones, took me along one 
day as a “talking companion.” His enthusiasm was contagious, 
and I began my own investigations. This beginning has been 
followed by trips into many states and to the archives of gene- 
alogical and historical libraries from Boston to Los Angeles. And 
I’ve learned to use a spade with dexterity and discovered that 
monument-retailers often know more about the old monumenis 
in their locale than anyone else. I’ve also concluded that there’s 
no substitute for a stiff brush and soap for cleaning a weather- 
worn tombstone, and that “D. and L.” will quickly remove print- 
er’s ink. My best rubbings are made with a well-inked roller. 
The most interesting and historically significant epitaphs I’ve 
found have been brought together in a volume, Stories on Stone: 
A Book of American Epitaphs, which will be published in May 
by the Oxford University Press of New York. The book includes 
more than 750 vertified inscriptions which are identified by name, 
date, cemetery and community. There are items from all states 
and from each decade since Jamestown and Plymouth. The 
materials are arranged according to subject and theme, along 
with historical background and a running commentary. Typical 
chapter headings are: Victims of Chance and Circumstance, Brief 
Candles, The Unlettered Muse, Crime and Punishment, and Out 
Where the West Begins. 
I am fully aware that a book cannot recreate the quiet scene 
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where amid tangled undergrowth a stone may have stood for a 
century or more. A reader is urged to share the experience of 
finding on a tired old slab in a crowded burying place these 
strange word shadows of times now gone. The best thing my 
volume can do is to encourage others to join the search. 

From my file of some 500 New York inscriptions, I have 
included in my manuscript 85. Among them are the following: 


An American by birth 

A German Dutchman by descent 

A Republican in Politics 

A Congregationalist in Religion 

A Druggist by Profession 

A Batchelor by fate. 
(H. Amenzo Dygert, died 1924, aged 78, 
Rural Cemetery, Phoenix, N. Y.) 


He Posesed 
Many good Qualitys 
But as he was a man 
He Had the Frailities 
Common to Mans Nature. 


(Adam Allyn, a comedian, died 1768, 
Trinity churchyard, New York City) 


He was eminent as an actor, 
Honored as a director; 

He played his part well 

Both in the mimic scene 
And on the stage of life. 


(Edward F. Hettig, died 1941, aged 65, 
Mount Hope Cemetery, Rochester, N. Y.) 


Al Shean 
Beloved Father 
Born May 12, 1868 
I could have lived longer 
But now it’s too late 
Absolutely Mr. Gallagher—Positively Mr. Shean 
August 12, 1949 


(Uncle of the Marx brothers and member of 
the vaudeville team of Gallagher & Shean, 
Mount Pleasant Cemetery, Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


A friend of horses. 

My monument sugar maple trees 
The golden rule is my creed 

My religion is obedience to the 
Angelic environments around us. 


(T. D. Jones, died 1906, aged 89, 
Maplewood Cemetery, Henrietta, N. Y.) 
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Sudden and awful was the sight 
To see the horses take a flight 
Thrown from the caraige to the ground 
Breathing her last when she was found. 
(Mary Blue, died 1825, aged 33 in 
Gravesville, N. Y.) 


My engine is now cold and still 
No water does her boiler fill 
The wood affords its flames no more 
My days of usefulness are o’er. 
(Willoby S. McMillan, “killed by his 
engine,” died 1853, aged 21, Greenridge 
Cemetery, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) 


Tho’ greedy worms devour my skin 
And knaw my wasting flesh 

When God shall build my bones again 
He'll clothe them all afresh. 


(Belvera Annis, died 1841, aged 36, 
Lewis Cemetery, Bemus Point, N. Y.) 


Hic Jacit 
Old Phillis 
(Pioneer Cemetery, Canandaigua, N. Y.) 


This in me 

Mory of Abig 

al Chapin she was 

Wife to Gad C.: She died: ifr 
of Aug. 1806 in the 37th 
year of her age. 

These stons formd and 
lettord by William Goff 
by the request of her kind 
and frindly daughters. 
Price 20s. 


(Burlington Flats, N. Y.) 


Great Granddaughter of 
Martha Washington. 
(America Pinckney Williams, died 1842, 
aged 38, Forest Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Tho Boisterous Winds and Neptuns 
Waves have Tost me Too and Fro 
By Gods Decree you plainly see 
I am harboured here below. 
(James Barnerd, died 1768, Sleepy 


Hollow Cemetery, Tarrytown, N. Y.) # 
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NEIGHBORS: 
LORE OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


By JANE KIMBERLY 


HE HISTORY of the city of Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
filled with accounts—amusing, tragic, and heroic—of the 
struggles of the Tories (who were in a very slight minor- 
ity) against the Patriots.' There is one story about a President 
of the United States and a proud and stubborn insurgent named 
Timothy Paine. Participating as an educator in the early times 
of our country’s history, John Adams was often the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paine, teachers in the Worcester schools. One evening 
wine was served before dinner and the host proposed a toast. 
“The King!” said Mr. Paine. The Whigs who were present hesi- 
tated. Some of Mr. Adams’ former pupils were there. In that 
particular company, they did not care to drink to the health of 
King George. A tactful word, however, given by the future Presi- 
dent of the United States persuaded them that it would be all 
right, and they all drank. Afterwards Mr. Paine suggested that 
Mr. Adams give a toast. With a serious face he gave them, ‘““The 
Devil.” Mr. Paine’s face flushed scarlet with anger but before he 
could retort, Mrs. Paine, laying her arm gently on his said, “My 
dear, as the gentleman has been so kind to drink to our king, 
let us by no means refuse to drink to his.”” And so the Devil was 
toasted. 
Mr. Adams comes off badly, no matter how the story is told. 
I found another version, however, differing only in details, that 
puts our American President in an even poorer light. John Adams 
enjoyed going to the Paine house even though he was opposed to 
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the opinions of his host. One evening he was invited to a dinner 
of the court and bar. Before the dinner was served, Mr. Paine 
gave a toast “To the King” as was his custom. Mr. Adams 
refused to respond. Paine the Tory rebuked him, saying, “Come, 
Mr. Adams, this is a private dinner party, so don’t make any 
trouble, for you can give any toast you please when your time 
comes to do so.” When Mr. Adams was given his chance he gave, 
“To the Devil.” The company present was disgusted and refused 
to drink this toast. Mrs. Paine, one of the old Chandler family, 
eased the situation and put Mr. Adams in his place by saying, 
“Gentlemen, Mr. Adams has drunk to our master, so don’t let us 
refuse to drink to his.” She too gave “The Devil.” * 


Mr. Paine was quite a colorful figure in the development of 
our country. He lived with his son, Dr. Billie Paine, the town’s 
physician and druggist and as staunch a Tory as his father. 
Because of his deep-rooted and proudly maintained Royalist 
view, he was offered the position of Mandamus Councillor by 
the King of England. That put Mr. Paine between the horns of 
dilemma. The King of England, who would be incensed if his 
offer were refused, was on one horn, and his Patriot neighbors 
were on the other. He did not want the office, but he did not 
dare to refuse it, as this would have been construed as contempt 
of the authority of the King who conferred it. Mr. Paine took the 
office. As soon as his neighbors heard about this action, a com- 
mittee was sent to force him to resign. Paine the Tory did this, 
and his resignation was read before the committee. The soldiers 
who composed the committee were quite aroused by this time, 
and had decided that a mere reading of the resignation would 
not do. They marched down to the commons, where they formed 
two lines. Mr. Paine was forced to move through their lines 
expressing at intervals his promise to resign, saying that he was 
sorry he had qualified, and that he wouldn’t exercise his power.' 
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Tales of the Hancock Arms Inn 


The Timothy Paine incident took place at what is now 140 
Lincoln Street. Moving down the street towards the center of 
town we come to number twenty-two Lincoln Street and the spot 
where the famous Hancock Arms Inn was kept. The inn was 
owned first by Governor John Hancock and in 1745 by Luke 
Brown. It was announced to the public by a sign with the portrait 
of John Hancock on it. It was the headquarters of the insurgents, 
and because of this has many stories to its credit. 

One time the insurgents were at the house drinking liquor. 
All of a sudden, many became violently ill. A cold fear ran through 
the group. They thought they had been poisoned. Even Dr. 
Stearns of Paxton believed that there was a deadly evil in the 
drink. Finally someone recalled that the sugar used in the drinks 
was that bought from the Waldo store. Mr. Waldo was seized 
and brought before the “rebels.” It looked as though he was going 
to suffer harm because of his attempt to poison them. Upon close 
inspection, however, the “poison” was finally found to be nothing 
more than yellow snuff that had been opened near the sugar 
barrel and accidentally scattered in. Those ill became better 
shortly after this fact was proven. Mr. Waldo sent to the insur- 
gents a keg of spirits which was received with satisfaction.‘ 


Rattlesnake Hill 


Travelling over to the north-western end of the city we come 
to Rattlesnake Hill. This interesting spot derived its name from 
the fact that in 1728 there were so many rattlesnakes there that a 
bounty was offered for their extermination. Three pence were 
offered for each skin that was turned in. If eighty were killed, one 
additional pound was offered from the treasury. 

On the eastern slope of the hill a man named Solomon 
Parsons lived. He was elderly, white-haired, and considered some- 
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what “‘off’” by many of the neighboring families. He was a vege- 
tarian, eating no meat or fish. Instead of a harness for his horse, 
he used a rope and chains. But Mr. Parsons was a devout believer 
in the Lord. In 1840 he purchased ten acres of land on the east 
side of the hill and erected there a sanctuary or temple where 
he could worship God as he pleased. As he grew older, he began 
to have fears that his sacred place might some day be used for 
purposes other than that which the Almighty might have desired, 
so he took steps to prevent this from happening. He obtained a 
lawyer and made out the following deed which he subsequently 
chiseled in rock and which can be seen to this day. 


Know all men by these presents, that I, William G. Hall, of Wor- 
cester in the County of Worcester and the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts in consideration of 125 dols. paid by the hand of Solomon 
Parsons of the Same Worcester in the County of Worcester the receipt 
thereof and do hereby acknowledge, do hereby grant, sell and convey 
unto God, through the laws of Jesus Christ, which are made known 
to man by the record of the New Testament recorded by Mathew, 
Mark, Luke and John the Evangelist, this land, to be governed by 
the above mentioned laws and together with the spirit of God.° 


Bridge of Sighs 


Worcester, like many other places of early American tradition, 
has its Bridge of Sighs. Through Lincoln Square the old Mill 
Brook flowed, thence following the course of the Union Street 
of today; and spanning it was the Bridge of Sighs. This quiet, 
verdant spot was a favorite place for lovers. The most important 
courtship that took place here was probably that of Timothy 
Bigelow and Anna Andrews, one of the rich heiresses of the town. 
Here they often met and gazed at the waters below. Their stations 
in life were quite different, one from another, and there was 
strong objection to their marriage. Upon the bridge they joined 
together and made plans for an elopment which they carried out.® 
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Butman Riot 


The school children in the city of Worcester are well informed 
about the facts of the famous Shay’s rebellion and also of the 
lesser known Butman Riot. On October 30, 1854, a deputy named 
Butman arrived in Worcester and attempted to capture two 
colored fugitives and carry them back to their owners in the 
South. As it happened, the men he captured were industrious, 
respectable, well liked, and law-abiding citizens who had been 
residing in Worcester for several years. The people of Worcester 
found out about Mr. Butman’s actions from the headlines in the 
Massachusetts Spy, which announced that he was staying over- 
night in the American Temperance Hotel. 

As soon as the aroused citizens had read the announcement, 
they assembled in large crowds around the hotel. They found 
that the two prisoners had been taken back to slavery under the 
watchful eye of a strong guard at the expense (it was said) of 
$15,000. Public meetings were called. The Vigilance Committee 
was sent to watch him. One man went up to talk to him, and 
Mr. Butman drew his revolver. Immediately a warrant was issued 
for his arrest and he was removed to the Court House next door. 
The sheriff talked to him; and Mr. Butman promised that if he 
were let go, he would never come back to Worcester again. Mean- 
while Senator Hoar addressed the incensed crowd and besought 
them to let their captive go unmolested. While he was speaking, 
however, three colored men broke into the room he was in, and 
had him on the floor when they were discovered. 

Mr. Butman was taken out of the back door to the carriage 
which was to convey him to the train. He was hit by several 
missiles. Because the train to Boston was not due for two hours, 
and because the Worcester police did not dare to let him remain 
at the station, he was carried by carriage to Westboro, where he 
boarded a train, a much sadder but wiser man. This was the last 
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time an attempt was made to enforce the Fugitive Slave law in 
Worcester.’ 

A rather interesting incident happened as a direct result of 
this riot. Mr. Jenkins, a fugitive slave of General William E. 
Taylor of Norfolk, Virginia, had escaped to Worcester. He lived 
there for many years, raised a family, owned and ran a barber 
shop, and was a generally respected citizen. After the Fugitive 
Slave Law was enacted and particularly after the Butman riot, 
he became very much worried. He wrote to his old master and 
bought his “free papers.” These are the only ones on record in 
our county. 


Underground Railroad 


Worcester took a serious part in the freeing of slaves, as is 
already evident by the preceding examples. In 1847, a Stephen 
Foster and his wife Abby Kelly Foster bought a farm at the foot 
of the Paxton Hills in Tatnuck. They called their place Liberty 
Farm, and here they sheltered fugitive slaves trying for their 
freedom. Many slaves were brought up from the South by sea to 
Portland, Maine, and to Newburyport, Marblehead, Salem, Bos- 
ton, and Plymouth, Massachusetts. From the port of Boston they 
could travel on the unseen highways to Fall River, Worcester, 
Attleborough, Medfield, Westminster, and Fitchburg. As they 
travelled, this song was popular: 


Away to Canada 


I've served my master all my days 
Without a dime’s reward. 

And now I’m forced to run away 
To flee the lash abhorred. 

The hounds are baying at my tracks, 
The master’s just behind, 

Resolved that he will bring me back, 
Before I cross the line. 
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Farewell, old master, 
Don’t come after me; 
I’m on my way to Canada, 
Where colored men are free.® 
The Bigelow family was active in helping the slaves. One 
morning at 3:30 a fugitive called Shadrack arrived at their home. 
They held him there for several days and then sent him on to 
Jonathan Drake in Leominster wearing Mr. Bigelow’s black silk 
hat. Mrs. Drake took him to church the next day dressed in fem- 
inine apparel and bonnet, and introduced him as Mrs. Brown. 
(She did not dare leave him in the house.) They sent him on to 
his next destination on an old horse. This horse became known 
as Shadrack thereafter, though it carried many other slaves. 
Epitaphs 
The history of Worcester is recorded in the names engraved 
upon her tombstones. One of the most richly laden cemeteries, 
historically speaking, was established on a portion of the common 
near Salem Square. In 1853 the City Council voted to have the 
stones laid flatwise and covered. The inscriptions were copied and 
are preserved today. 
One of the most famous men in Worcester history is Timothy 
Bigelow: 
In memory of Timothy Bigelow, Esq. Commander of the 15th Mass. 
Regt. in the Revolutionary War with Great Britian. Born Aug. 12, 
1739. He died March 31, 1790, age 50 years. Here lie his remains. 
Col. Bigelow was a prime mover in the provincial cause of the 
Revolutionary war. He was elected to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, 1773-1775. He was active in organizing the Ameri- 
can Political Society in December, 1773. The first and second 
sessions of the Political Congress, 1774-75, had him as a delegate. 
He was influential in having Isaac Thomas bring the Massachu- 
setts Spy to Worcester. The Minute Men who marched from 
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Worcester on April 19, 1775, were organized and commanded by 
him. He commanded the 15th Mass. regiment in the Continental 
army. He served at Verplank’s Point, Robinson’s Farms (New 
Jersey), Peekskill, Monmouth, Valley Forge, West Point, and 
Yorktown. 


Here lie buried the remains of Leut. Luke Brown, who having taken 
the infection of small pox at New York, and died of the same after 
his return home, viz; April 14, 1772, aged 58. Buried here to prevent 
the spreading of the infection.®° 


Mr. Brown kept the public house called “Hancock Arms Tavern,” 
the principal rendezvous of the patriots in the early days of the 
Revolution. 


Mr. Nathaniel Adams Dec’d 1776 
Mrs. Lucy Adams Dec’d 1776 


Mr. Adams was one of the “52 protesters” who in the year 1774 
entered on our town’s records their royalist declaration and 
protest against the then revolutionary proceeding of this place. 
The town afterwards voted that the signers of the protest be 
deemed “unworthy of holding any town office or honor” until 
satisfaction was made, and that their recorded protest be entirely 
obliterated. Satisfaction was accordingly made by most of the pro- 
testers, and the record was made completely illegible. The Adams’ 
names also occur in the list of persons who were disarmed by 
order of the Committee of Correspondence in May, 1775, and 
forbidden to depart from the town because of sympathy for the 
royalist cause. 


In memory of Mrs. Mary Sterne, wife of Cap’t Thomas Sterne, de- 
ceased July 19th 1784. Aged 77. 


Beneath the stone death’s prisoner lies, 
The stone shall move, the prisoner rise, 
When Jesus with Almighty word, 

Calls his dead saints to meet their Lord. 
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Mrs. Sterne kept the public house Kings Arms, which was a ren- 
dezvous for the Tories of the town. It was at this house that the 
famous protest of 1774 was prepared and signed. But when the 
Sons of Freedom demanded that her sign, emblazoned with the 
Royal Arms, should be taken down and burned in the street, she 
cheerfully complied. 

In this same cemetery there were several epitaphs of warning, 
such. as: 


Mr. Charles Adams. Died Nov* y® 34, 1773 in the 80th year of age. 
As living men my Tomb do view 
Remember well here’s Room for you. 


This grave was turned up by the hurricane of 1938: 


Here lyes the Bodys of Nancy and Mary, Daughter to Mr. Robert 
and Mrs. Sarah Barbar. Nancy died Sept. 27th in 22 year of her age. 
Mary died Sept. 26th in y® 20th year of her age 1756. 

Take notice men what here dost see, 

As thou art now so once were we, 

And as we’re now, so shalt thou be, 

Remember man that thou must die. 


There was one rather humorous and sad epitaph about Tory 
Jones. 
Under this covring sleeps 
the mouldring Bones 
Ah-tis the frail Remains 
of Capt" William Jones. 
On April 6th 1777 
Death him removed 
from toils of Earth 


to joys of Heaven 
AEt 51. 


In Webster (Worcester County), in a small family cemetery, I 
found some of my favorite epitaphs. The name of the graveyard 
is the Gore Road Cemetery. 
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Abraham Mason 
Died Sept. 30, 1852 
Ae 89 yrs. 


A soldier in the Battle 

of Bunker Hill, 1775 

Betsy, his Wife. 

Died Sept. 18, 1852 

AE 85 years. 

Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. 


A quick exercise in mathematics proves that Mr. Mason was 
twelve years old when he fought in the battle. Apparently that 
was the one thing that he was most proud of and spoke of so often 
that his family put it on his tombstone. 
The most flowery poetical epitaph that I found was: 
Loranda C. Ide 
died 
Jan. 19, 1856 
Aged 34 yrs and 4 mos. 


O beautiful, beautiful day, 

O beautiful, joyful morn, 

I am bourne like a feather away, 
By the strong breeze carried along. 


I come at the call of your mind, 

To wipe the sad tear from your eye, 

To cause you true joys to find, 

And to exchange them for some of your sighs. 


The change that to me now is given, 
How beautiful to me now appears, 
And all that on earth that you find, 
Would not cause me to return to its fears. 

The most interesting epitaph that I could find was the fol- 
lowing. It is on a very large, beautiful tombstone and is placed 
in a prominent position just to the left of the entrance to the 
Mount Zion cemetery in Webster, Massachusetts. 
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Who but him would care for a feable and 
unpleasant sister for years as he did, 

Soon as she past away why should relatives 
that would not care for her treat him 
with malicious spite, will God of heaven 
let them prosper, Time will tell. 


Richard D. Rawson 1824-1910 
Amelia L. Dana, his wife 1833-1898 


Beloved in Life and Death Lamented 


A story about the epitaph was told by Miss Lucia Rhodes Bart- 
lett, 2 East Main Street, Webster, when she was around sixty-five 
years of age. Part of what she told me she checked with Mr. 
Charles Leavens, the town historian. The story is that no one 
would take care of this woman except her brother. When she 
died, relatives all wanted to “get in” on her inheritance and cut 
the brother out of it. Whether they succeeded or not, I could not 
find out, but I hope they did not. It seems that the kind couple 
had fourteen children in sixteen years and probably needed her 
inheritance more than the others did. 





1 Nelson, John, Worcester County, A Narrative History (1934), p. 97. 

2 Spears, J. P., Old Landmarks and Historic Spots of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
p- 45. 

3 Nelson, J., Worcester County, A Narrative History, pp. 98-99. 

4 Spears, J. P., Old Landmarks and Historic Spots of Worcester, Massachusetts 
(1931), pp. 68-73. 

& Ibid., pp. 24-29. 

6 Ibid., pp. 65-69. 

1 Ibid., pp. 73-76. 

8 Siebert, Wilbur H., The Underground Railroad in Massachusetts (1935), 
pp. 73-80. 

9 Worcester Births, Marriages, Deaths and Inscriptions from the Old Burial 
Grounds, published 1894, pp. 345-373. # 








REVIEW: DOROTHY C. HOGNER'S 
HERBS, FROM THE GARDEN 


Herbs, From the Garden. By Dorothy Childs Hogner. (Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1953. Pp. 236. $3.95.) 


There are many herb books on the market but this new one 
from the Oxford presses is a must for anyone who grows herbs 
and uses them in cookery. Succinctly phrased, this book gives 
more valuable information of a practical nature than any before 
seen by this reviewer. Part of the secret is that the author grows 
herbs herself and can speak firmly, the other part is that she has 
consulted horticultural and botannical organizations, muck 
garden specialists, entomologists, and old herbals. All of these 
sources have given her basic information that makes every para- 
graph a goldmine for the person who wants to know how to grow 
herbs and how to use them. 

In the first chapter there is discussion of soil, and simple talk 
about how to treat it for the best results. There is also a list of the 
twenty-four basic culinary herbs and a practical garden plan. 
Chapter two tells much about soils, including quantities for small 
plots and expected results. Then comes harvesting, cutting recom- 
mendations and methods of drying followed by recipes in which 
the herbs are used. The text treats leaf herbs and seed herbs sep- 
arately, still adhering to the twenty-four basic herbs: Lemon balm, 
Basil, Borage, Burnet, Chervil, Chives, Cicely, Costmary, Upland 
cress, Dill, Garlic, Lovage, Sweet marjoram, Mint, Nasturtiums, 
Origanum, Parsley, Pennyroyal, Rosemary, Sage, Summer savory, 
Shallots, Tarragon and Thyme. 
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There is a chapter on the medicinal, industrial, and scent 
herbs which includes Betony and Bugloss, Elecampane and the 
ancient border plant for herb gardens, Germander. This is fol- 
lowed by words of wisdom taken from ancient herbals describing 
the beneficial properties of some ancient remedies concocted from 
herbs. 

For those who wish advice on marketing there is a chapter 
devoted to experience and reasons for advising certain operational 
schemes. For those who aren’t sure of their climates the country 
is divided into eleven zones with specific lists of herbs thought to 
be hardy in each zone. 

Even in the middle of winter this volume is so stimulating 
that it makes the reader want to get out the trowel and the seed 
catalog. It makes herb gardening look easy. 


Janet R. MacFarlane 




















UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


NODDING DEPARTMENT. For the second issue in a row, this de- 
partment’s slip is showing. “The pixies, gremlins, et al, have been after 
you again,” writes my neighbor to the right, W.G.T. “The cantata 
on Sojourner Truth was presented at the Thirteenth (not Fifteenth— 
don’t we age quickly enough?) Annual Folk Festival of the Catskills, 
not Adirondacks. About 100 miles difference in distance and some few 
hundred feet difference in altitude. Oh well! Who will check on the 
critters that plague me. I know they do, in print and otherwise.” I 
only wish that all checker-uppers, mine and Bill’s, were no more 
plaguey than he! 


GOD’S COUNTRY. “They say it is God’s country,” wrote Thomas 
W. Jackson of California, “but He isn’t there very much.” Or, as Joe 
Frisco puts it, “He can have it.” Kentucky was “God’s country” to 
Boone, who said in his old age: “I have never found but one Ken- 
tucky—a spot of earth where nature seems to have concentrated all 
her bounties.” Kentucky is also folklore country; and Moritz Jagen- 
dorf, our roving vice-president, recently returned from there with 
enthusiastic reports of what a good job former New Yorker Herbert 
Halpert is doing with the Folklore Archive at Murray State College. 
With him as chairman of the program committee, the college was 
host to folklorists, teachers, and librarians from eight states at a two- 
day regional conference, November 13-14, on “Folklore in the School,” 
sponsored jointly by the American and Kentucky Folklore Societies. 
Moritz liked especially the story-telling demonstrations and was im- 
pressed by the seriousness with which folklorists and teachers are 
taking each other in that area. 

Participants in the panel and roundtable discussions tussled with 
such weighty questions as “What is Folklore” and how the teacher 
can use it. Gordon Wilson, honorary president of the Kentucky Folk- 
lore Society (whose books have always impressed me as being “sound 
as a nut and ripe as an apple”) gave a dinner talk on “Folklore in 
Fidelity Fifty Years Ago”—‘‘Fidelity” being a fictitious name for a 
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community in Calloway County. I mention this because descriptions of 
community folkways and folklore seem to be a specialty of the Folk- 
lore Archive at Murray, on which Herbert has drawn for the Ken- 
tucky issues of Midwest Folklore (Vol. III, No. 3) and the Tennessee 
Folklore Society Bulletin (Vol. XIX, No. 3), guest-edited by him for 
the Conference. Which brings me round to “God’s Country,” now 
located by Ewing Jackson in Henry County, the “garden spot of Ten- 
nessee,” bordering on Kentucky. ‘Some people call our community, 
‘God’s Country,’” writes Mr. Jackson in the Bulletin. “People in other 
communities, such as Paris, say in rivalry: ‘He made it because He 
didn’t want to leave a hole in the world’; but we say the same thing 
about their communities. They say: ‘No one else would have it but 
God.’ They need not worry; no one else can have it. It is ours (I mean 
all of us who live around there) , and by the grace of God it will stay 
ours.” Amen, brother Jackson! And may all folklorists feel the same 
way about their particular bit of country! 


DOWN JERSEY WAY. Karl Ames of River Edge (who was on the 
committee to promote our last New York City meeting) writes me 
a nice note to prove that New York is doing its bit for Folklore in the 
Schools. “Many years ago I taught classes in American Folklore at the 
Taft Youth and Adult Center in New York City. A year ago, under 
the auspices of the New York City Board of Education, I gave a class 
called ‘Folklore—Its Scope and Its Uses in English and the Social 
Studies.’ It was an in-service course for teachers, and forty elementary 
and high school teachers finished the course with me. For the last four 
years I’ve had a class at City College, General Studies, called ‘American 
Folk Songs, Ballads, and Legends.’ I present the course every term, but 
sometimes the registration is too small to warrant a term’s work. Per- 
haps a mention in your department would swell the ranks. In addi- 
tion, I think I give the only class in a New York City High School 
called and entirely devoted to ‘Folklore.’ Incidentally, one of the 
texts the students must buy is your pocket edition.” 

Having given each other a plug let’s face it, Mr. Ames. This note 
does not excuse you from writing your promised article for the Quar- 
terly on your class use of folklore. 


FIRST LADY OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION. Folklore in 
the schools is only one of many uses to which folklore can be put. For 
Rachel Davis DuBois the school was the starting point of a dynamic 
and distinguished career during which she has worked for a wider use 
of folklore in the community. In the 1920’s she began as a teacher in 
the Woodbury, New Jersey, High School by building assembly pro- 
grams around dramatic presentations of the cultural contributions of 
various groups in the community. In the first appearance of this de- 
partment (now four years old) in the Spring, 1950, issue of the 
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Quarterly, I mentioned her parranda project at P.S. 165 in New York 
City, in which I had the privilege of participating. In an article on 
“Applied Folklore” in the December, 1953, issue of the Southern Folk- 
lore Quarterly 1 have devoted considerable space to her techniques 
and her philosophy of reducing tensions between groups by fostering 
exchange of cultural contributions, including ethnic folkways and 
folklore. On December 6 a number of her friends and associates met at 
the Society for the Advancement of Judaism in New York City to do 
honor to her as a pioneer in intercultural education (a term she cre- 
ated) and to celebrate twenty years of outstanding service in the field. 
Among her achievements highlighted in a script read by twenty-five 
persons are the first in-service course in intercultural education for 
New York City teachers; the 1939 26-week series of radio programs for 
the U. S. Office of Education, “Americans All—Immigrants All”; proj- 
ects in Philadelphia, Cambridge, Rochester, and New York City; the 
training of teachers and social workers in Germany in the group con- 
versation method, on a State Department grant in 1951; and, last 
spring, the training of local leaders in Chicago under the East Euro- 
pean Fund, to help integrate displaced persons into American life. 
After the reading of the script, Dr. DuBois was presented with a silver 
medal; and Dr. Leonard Covello, Dr. Harry Carmen, and Dr. Mar- 
guerite Cartwright made short talks of appreciation and evaluation. 

Dr. DuBois writes me: “I hear from those whom I trained in Ger- 
many that the use of group conversation . . . is spreading among lead- 
ers in Germany, and of course they use their own folklore. ... . 
Which proves that it is only a step from intercultural education to 
world-mindedness. 


“THE WORLD OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM.” After having seen the 
production at the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre, I am ready to agree with 
Arnold Perl, who wrote the dramatization, that the theater arts are 
the most effective medium for giving folklore back to the people and 
for utilizing folklore to create understanding—of one’s own heritage 
as well as that of others. The response of the audience to the perform- 
ance is in itself something of a folk phenomenon. The whole experi- 
ence partakes of the quality of ritual, in which there is no sharp dis- 
tinction between participant and spectator. Everyone interested in 
folklore should see it. He will marvel at the simplicity of the materials 
and the production—the simplicity of the art that conceals art—and the 
magic by which the individual—author, director, performer—has suc- 
ceeded in identifying himself with a folk tradition and transmuting 
it into universals. The miracle is made possible, if not actually accom- 
gam by the marvelous device of the old bookseller, who trundles 

is cart down the aisle and, as a sort of prologue and Greek chorus, 
unites the audience with the actors and ties together moods as various 
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as folk jest (“A Tale of Chelm”), folk fantasy and fable (“Bontche 
Schweig,” based on the story by I. L. Peretz), and folk realism (“The 
High School,” based on the story by Sholem Aleichem). A comparison 
of the dramatizations with the stories reveals the unerring taste and 
skill with which all those involved in the production have translated 
the plays from one time, language, and medium to another. Something 
of all this may be caught, however inadequately, from the LP record of 
the same title issued by Rachel Recordings (756 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 19). The irony and protest running through all three plays have 
been interpreted in mordant line drawings by Ben Shahn and two 
bitter essays by B. Z. Goldberg in a souvenir booklet. 


RECOMMENDED READING. This has been a quarter rich in folk- 
lore books that have come to me for notice or review, in one place or 
another. And before they get sidetracked in good intentions, I'd like 
to list a few here and now: two folksong books: Ballads Migrant in 
New England, by Helen Hartness Flanders and Marguerite Olney 
(Farrar, Straus, and Young) and Negro Slave Songs in the United 
States, by Miles Mark Fisher (Cornell); two folktale books: Folk 
Travelers, edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, and 
Allen Maxwell (Texas Folklore Society and Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity) and The Word on the Brazos: Negro Preacher Tales from 
the Brazos Bottoms of Texas, by J. Mason Brewer (University of 
Texas) ; two books of cultural history: Heroes, Highbrows and the 
Popular Mind, by Leo Gurko (Bobbs-Merrill) and Greener Fields, by 
Alice Marriot (Crowell), and two juveniles: Young Heroes of the 
Living Religions, by Joseph Gaer (Little, Brown) and The Soup 
Stone: The Magic of Familiar Things, by Maria Leach (Funk and 
Wagnalls) . 


RUTH CRAWFORD SEEGER. I have saved for the last American 
Folk Songs for Christmas, by Ruth Crawford Seeger (Doubleday), 
who died November 18. This, I believe, is her best book, because, al- 
most as if by premonition, she put so much of herself into it, and 
lavished on it all the love (of music, people, and children) and all the 
labor of love of which she was capable. ‘There is more folklore in this 
book than in either of its predecessors in the series—American Folk 
Songs for Children (1948) and Animal Folk Songs for Children 
(1950). And I know there was enough material left over from the ex- 
cellent introduction on Christmas lore and music to make another 
book, which I hope will be published, along with the revealing essay 
she showed me last summer on her problems as a writer-mother-com- 
poser-wife, torn between the worlds of editing, teaching, composing, 
and home-making. I have before me an undated letter of 1951, in 
which she apologized for not writing me on business: “I’m sorry. This 
week has been such a precious thing. I have done a rare thing: turned 
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off the feeling of weight and conscience about letters and deadline, and 
spent two solid days, and parts of others, just writing music. I don’t 
know whether I’m a lost soul or a found one. . . . I think I’ll work 
much better for this orgy of vocal silence and pianistic noise.” 

I like to think that she found herself in these children’s books 
(the last of which, Let’s Build a Railroad, is scheduled for spring) , 
because she could let herself go in them and because they were social 
books, growing out of her own work with children. As her friends and 
pupils know, she was happiest when she was working with people 
and with music for and through people. The 54 songs in the recent 
book are arranged according to the two phases of Christmas. “There 
is worship,” she writes, “—and there is festivity. And in both there 
is music.” And that was Ruth Seeger. B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


LEAD BELLY’S life appears in retrospect in the two volumes of 
recordings of Lead Belly’s Last Sessions (FP 241-2). This Folkways 
(117 W. 46th. St., N. Y. 36) release is a slightly edited version of 
three informal performances tape-recorded by Frederick Ramsey, Jr., 
about a year before the great singer’s death. The amazing Lead Belly 
repertory stands out in this collection as in no other recorded work. 
Sitting in the Ramsey apartment, Lead Belly sang and talked about 
his early life in the South in an informal but effective manner. The 
selections are blues, spirituals, and work tunes that were part of his 
life and that he contributed to our folk heritage. He sang some with- 
out accompaniment and others with his 12-string banjo, and in some 
his wife joined him; he sang unusual versions of familiar selections; 
he included his own treatment of popular melodies, and he even pre- 
served examples of folksong in pig-Latin. By this four-hour per- 
formance of 94 numbers, Huddie Ledbetter must be regarded as a 
folk singer without rival in capturing musically the qualities of his 
life and surroundings. This series will always be a monument to that 
skill. 

A significant companion piece to this Lead Belly collection is the 
Riverside (Bill Grauer Productions, 125 LaSalle St., N. Y. 27) re- 
issue of the Folk Blues of Blind Lemon Jefferson (Jazz Archives Series 
1014). These blues, as sung by Lead Belly’s mentor and companion 
during their early years in Texas, were made from original recordings 
of the 1920’s. Blind Lemon sang with the vigorous sincerity of an in- 
novator if not with the appeal that his pupil achieved. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE receives a heavy Anglo-American accent 
in the Tempo (8540 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46) release of Another 
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Journey with Joe Hansen—The Stranger from the Sea (TT-2222). 
Here is a vocalist with a sincere understanding of his material—the 
beauty and excitement of the sea and love and romance—and Hansen 
wins a respectful response to his unadorned harmonies. 

For another hearing of music with a British background, Richard 
Dyer-Bennet furnishes an intriguing, brief cross-section in the Vox 
recording of Folk Songs of the British Isles (VIP-30, 120). The four 
titles from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales have a brittleness 
that is not completely characteristic of this music. The romantic as- 
pects of music that has become part of the English tradition are evi- 
dent in Elizabethan Love Songs and Harpsichord Pieces, a Lyrichord 
recording (LL-37). With tenor Hugues Cuenod and harpsichordist 
Claude Jean Chiasson, these are excellent renditions of timeless com- 
positions and poetry. 

Tom Glazer brings us back to more native examples with two per- 
formances for Young People’s Records (100-6th Ave., N.Y. 13). These 
items are specifically tailored to interest youngsters in their musical 
heritage, and, for the most part, succeed notably in that aim. Tim- 
ber-r-r! (YPR-504) weaves songs of the shantyboys into an account of 
the lumber industry and packs both solid folk music and information. 
In Big Rock Candy Mountain (YPR-505) someone believed it neces- 
sary to adapt that famous tune for present-day ears, but the result 
is no improvement. The reverse side, however, with traditional ver- 
sions of “Springfield Mountain” and “Sourwood Mountain,” is of 
greater credit to all involved. 

A colorful picture-map of American Folklore and Legends is being 
sold by the National Conference of American Folklore for Youth 
(Ball State T. C., Muncie, Ind.) . Posted on any wall, this should make 
a handsome decoration and cause questions about figures and events 
of our folk history. 


JAZZ patterns and harmonies of our folk culture receive detailed scru- 
tiny in the eleven recordings of the recently completed Folkways 
series. Having examined the origin and backgrounds of jazz in The 
South (Vol. I, FP-53) and its relationship with The Blues (Vol. 2, 
FP-55), the series pursues regional developments and the contribu- 
tions of special performers. Musicians relive the heyday of jazz in 
New Orleans in the third volume (FP-57), while great names and 
performances in the cultivation of jazz in Chicago fill two records 
(Vols. 5 and 6, FP-63 and FP-65). The arrival of jazz in New York is 
introduced in the seventh volume (FP-67) , and its expansion into jazz 
orchestrations with the advent of Big Bands fills the eighth volume 
(FP-69). Rythmic off-shoots and climaxes of jazz are dissected in a 
tenth volume of Boogie Woogie and Jump and Kansas City (FP-73). 

In Volume Four, the series takes an excursion to probe the various 
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styles of Jazz Singers (FP-59). Exploitation and contributions of the 
Piano as a jazz instrument are fully indicated in the tenth volume 
(FP-71). As a conclusion, Volume II, Addenda (FP-75), is a stimulat- 
ing compilation of the jazz movement from 1921 to 1945. The 
material in the eleven volumes has been put together from the re- 
cordings most illustrative of the trends, directions, and developments 
in American jazz. This is a definitive treatise on the subject, and it 
provides a stimulating view of the significance of jazz as a part of the 
folk process. ‘ 

Closely akin to the fourth volume of the Folkways survey is the 
history of jazz piano in the Perspective recording, From Barrelhouse 
to Bop (PR-1). Jazz pianist and student John Mehegan ably para- 
phrases the styles of the great performers and provides a narration 
and performance that clearly define changes in jazz piano-techniques. 


AMERICAN INDIAN FOLKWAYS parade in full array in recent 
recordings and references. Three new long-playing releases from the 
Recording Laboratory of the Library of Congress contain music of 
the Papago, Nootka, Quileute, Menominee, Mandan, and Hidatsa 
tribes (AAFS L-31, L-32, L-33). Each recording contains 30 typical 
songs identified with the cultural needs and activities of the tribes; 
the music relates to ceremonies for war and hunting, treating the sick, 
interpreting dreams, and social dancing. The material was assembled 
from the wealth of field recordings made by Francis Densmore in 
the early years of this century. These are rare musical examples of the 
lore of some less prominent tribes; they greatly add to Dr. Densmore’s 
stature as one of the most important students and collectors of Indian 
music. 

Recent examples of Indian music are on the Folkways recording 
of Songs and Dances of the Flathead Indians (P-445). With an un- 
usually large number of the titles devoted to love affairs, the music 
also demonstrates interest in ceremonies for entertainment and re- 
ligion. This revealing document was obtained during recording 
sessions in western Montana in the summer of 1950 by Alan P. and 
Barbara W. Merriam. 

Closer to home, William N. Fenton, authority on the Iroquois, has 
published his study of The Iroquois Eagle Dance-An Offshoot of the 
Calumet Dance (Smithsonian Institute Bureau of American Eth- 
nology Bulletin 156). His report on the present-day status of Indian 
lore and legend gives new insight into the folk culture existing on 
the Allegany reservation. Gertrude Prokosch Kurath has appended to 
the Fenton investigation An Analysis of the Iroquois Eagle Dance. 
In actual solo performances of Indian Dances, the 16mm sound film 
produced by the American Museum of Natural History and distribu- 
ted by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (351 W. 4lIst St., N. Y. 36) 
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shows clearly the sources in nature that inspired four different dances. 

Our Friends—the American Indians, a series of six 35mm filmstrips, 
was produced for use in the elementary and junior high grades by the 
Audio Visual Division of Popular Science Publishing Co. (353-4th 
Ave., N. Y. 16). The combination of color drawings and photographs 
makes this set an extremely useful view of the life and surroundings of 
our main Indian cultures. Contrasting dwellings, the struggle with 
nature, and the role of Indians in contemporary society are also il- 
lustrated in this well-designed survey. Paintings and drawings by 
John White and pictures of Indian objects and of dioramas of Indian 
pursuits and activities, as assembled in a single 35mm strip, consti- 
tute an admirable close-up of Early Virginian Indians (Dept. of 
Education, Richmond 16). Another regional view of Indian life with 
emphasis on the rich output of arts and crafts is available in the film- 
strip series The Culture of the American Southwest (Herbert E. 
Budek Co., Hackensack, N. J.). Whitney Halstead assembled and 
edited the material that also depicts in a brilliant fashion the inter- 
mingling of Indian and Spanish cultures. 


THE WORLD’S FOLK MUSIC, gathered from many different corn- 
ers, provides new understanding of both the varieties and use of folk 
melodies. Two recordings of Music of Poland (VRS-6001 and VRS- 
6013) by the Vanguard Recording Society indicate clearly the process 
of adapting folk music for concert purposes. A choral ensemble of 
90 voices captures the spirit and richness of 14 traditional tunes. The 
orchestral “Suite of Polish Ancient Airs and Dances” combines 
original compositions by a contemporary Polish composer in the tra- 
ditional style with interludes of 16th century harmonies. Another 
composition of folk themes is a “Little Suite,” while still other tra- 
ditions are set to music in “Six Children’s Songs for Orchestra.” 

Equally impressive as an adaptation of the traditional is the gay 
and flavorful program of Austrian Folk Music performed by the 
famous Deutschmeister Kapelle of Vienna. This Westminster record- 
ing (WL-3009) of marches, songs, and dances in frothy band arrange- 
ments successfully retains the light-hearted quality of the Austrian 
character. 

Ancient traditional tunes and recent popular airs are combined in 
Favorite French Children’s Songs on the Vox label (VL-2490). Paul- 
ette Rollin and the chorus provide an appealing performance of 
many typical French songs. Sing Along (YPR-722) incorporates folk 
tunes of western Europe to stimulate the musical expression of young- 
sters. Like most Young People’s Records this one, too, has the right 
ingredients for achieving that aim. 

A successful attempt to present, in a straightfoward style, music 
as a key to international understanding is in the recordings of the 
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{International Communications Association (317 Citizens Bldg., 
Cleveland 14). The initial releases, Music of the Netherlands and 
Music of Norway, include patriotic and folk music performed by 
student groups in each country; they introduce a series that has 
marvellous possibilities. 

An engaging voice in the Vanguard recording of Germaine Mon- 
tero Sings Folk Songs of Spain (VRS-70-01) sings the measures of 
music from several Spanish provinces. This prize-winning disk indi- 
cates the success of combining a first-rate vocalist with appropriate 
traditional material. 

There are ancient phrases and some as modern as “atomic bomb” 
in Songs and Dances of Greece, a recent release in the Folkways inter- 
national series (FP-814). In this selection of dances—long a part of 
Greek customs—the main subject is romance and beautiful women. 
Songs for dancing as well as for harvest and tending and shearing 
sheep are on the Folkways recording of Shepard and Other Folk 
Songs of Israel (FP-481). Hillel and Aviva, who have become famous 
for their solos and duets of music from their homeland, give moving 
performances of these modern and historic selections. They are 
heard again, with flute and clay drum, in more traditional Hebrew 
music, Songs from the Bible (FP-842). 


ETHNIC MUSIC also appears in recent significant recordings to pro- 
vide greater understanding of folk cultures. Specialists of the Folk 
Music Library at Ankara, Turkey, are continually searching out 
and preserving the materials of Turkish folkways. Dance music and 
ballads from this collection are available in an outstanding Folk- 
ways recording, Folk and Traditional Music of Turkey (P-404). In an 
area where the old is rapidly giving way to the new, this collection 
of regional examples of Turkish music combines the relics of the 
past with modern folk expression. 

The ability to produce harmony from a wide variety of percus- 
sion instruments—bells, clappers, gongs, and drums of different 
sizes—is illustrated in Burmese Folk and Traditional Music, a Folk- 
ways recording (P-430). Burmese musicians have also taken over 
such outside instruments as the piano and guitar for their com 
sitions for ceremonies and festivals, to honor nature, and to celebrate 
martial affairs. Delicate instruments are here used for vigorous as 
well as airy subjects. 

Vocal music predominates in an informative collection of ethnic 
items, Tribal Music of Australia. As recorded in northern Arnhem- 
land for Folkways (P-439) on expeditions in 1949 and 1952, these 
selections are closely related to the everyday activities of the primi- 
tive groups. The Songman of the tribe perpetuates the record of 
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the past as well as events of the future; their music is chiefly con- 
cerned with nature and social ceremonies. 


FOLK TALES receive superb telling in three recent recordings from 
Thos. Tenney Records (2984 College Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif.). Jo- 
sephine Gardner, a person thoroughly experienced in entertaining 
and exciting children in the gems of folklore, has recorded choice 
examples from her own treasury. The Wee Red Man and The Twelve 
Magic Windows (TG-1) and Next Time I’ll Know, Titty Mouse and 
Tatty Mouse, and The Old Woman and the Pig (TG-2) are familiar 
specimens of European folk tales. These recordings prove Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s artistry as a story-teller. They reveal an informal manner that 
gets and holds the ears of young audiences accustomed to entertain- 
ment in more dimensions. Her appealing approach will reach new 
fans and arouse new interests in folk materials. 

Scots Border Ballads (TG1001) are unforgettably narrated 
by George S. Emmerson, native of Dunbartonshire. These are tra- 
ditional ballads not to be sung but to be read as poetry. The Emmer- 
son reading, in dialogue and in dialect, retrieves the savage vigor 
and beauty of life on the border. 

The American Folklore Series consists of filmstrip versions of 
the lives of Johnny Appleseed, Joe Magarac, Pecos Bill, and Paul 
Bunyan. The colorful biographical sketches drawn for Young 
America Films (18 E. 4Ist St., N. Y. 17) will intrigue many children 
in these portions of their folk heritage and move them to broaden 
their interests in the subject. 


BOOK NOTES. Neighbor Ben Botkin’s name now appears more 
formally as Benjamin A., along with that of Alvin F. Harlow, on the 
title-page of A Treasury of Railroad Folklore (N. Y.: Crown). They 
have put together a wonderfully complete volume that touches on 
almost every aspect of railroading in the United States. The material 
the two authors have ferreted out of publications, both prominent 
and obscure, and from knowing railroaders is amazing; in fact, their 
volume is as vivid, varied, and exciting as a train ride over the rails 
of the continent. 

Negro Slave Songs in the United States is a prize-winning histori- 
cal analysis by Miles Mark Fisher (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press). The 
author explores precisely the origins and contents of this important 
part of our musical heritage. He has investigated every possible clue 
that will aid him in reaching new and challenging conclusions about 
sources and characteristics of the music. W. G. T. 
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